





MESSAGE 
from 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Prime Minister, Government of India. 


I have always been vaguely interested in the 
so-called tribes of India. Why they are called tribes, I 
do not quite know, because, in a sense, all of us can be 
called tribes. However, I suppose that there is some sugges- 
tion in the use of the word ‘‘tribal’’ of relatively less 
development. That is true certainly in the case of many of 
these tribal folk in various parts of India. But it is 
certainly not true in regard to some who, in some respects, 
are well-developed and can compare quite favourably with 


other people in this vast country of ours. 


Whenever I travelled across the length and 
breadth of India and came across these tribal folk, I was 
attracted to them. When work or good fortune led me to the 
North East Frontier regions of India and I came into contact 
with the people of the hills there, I saw new aspects of 
tribal life and I was fascinated. Since then, my interest 
in them has grown and I have realised more and more what an 
important element in India’s life are these tribal people. 
India is a country of anazing variety. That variety is 
made much richer by these attractive people. Ths thought 
came to me that we owed a very special duty to them wherever 
they might be in India. I do not mean by this a kind of 
superior approach of doing good to the less fortunate. That 





type of smug approach is unbecoming, untrue and hateful. 

The approach was to be a friendly and comradely one, which 
if it had something of teaching in it, had much of learning 
also, because, let us be clear about it, there is much that 
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we can learn from them. The kind of city life, to which many 
of us are sentenced, is by no means an ideal existence. Going 
to these mountains and breathing their fresh air and seeing 
the relatively simple but more joyful and often more 
artistic life of these people, one feels a sense of exhila- 
ration. New standards come up. 


Inevitably, these tribal people will come more 
and more in contact with the ways of the modern world. That 
will have to be and it may do some good, but I fear some 
times that it will do some harm also. To some extent, these 
people are child-like and there are many who might seek to 
exploit their simplicity in the desire for profit and gain. 
We have to prevent that. We have to make them feel their 
oneness with this magnificent land of India. We have to 
refrain from interfering with their customs which bring 
grace and joy to their lives. At the same time we have to 
help them to grow according to their own genius and culture. 
Nothing would be more unfortunate than to try to impose 


ourselves upon them in any way. 


For all of us, the first thing to do is to try 
to understand them. That is no easy matter because we live 
in our shells and are seldom receptive to something to which 
we are unaccustomed. We have to come out of those shells, be 


receptive, develop understanding and then approach these 
people in a spirit of comradeship. It is that spirit that 


counts and not so much the various organised approaches that 
we might make. 


I am glad that the Indian Journal of Social work 
is bringing out a Special number on tribal welfare. 


Javeharkal Nhon 


New Delhi 
October 29, 1953. 











RIGHT APPROACH TO TRIBAL PEOPLE 


By PanpiT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


I feel, not today, not since I became Prime 
Minister, but for many years previously I 
had felt very strongly attracted towards the 
tribal people of this country. That attraction 
was not the attraction of the secker after 
curiosity about odd customs and the like. It 
was not even the attraction of the doer of 
good, who wanted to go and do good to 
other people. It was just the attraction of 
feeling happy with them, of feeling at home 
with them and liking them without any 
desire to do them good or to have good done 
to me. I have no particular desire to do good 
to others. I think it is a very laudable desire, 
but it leads to great excesses which do not 
result in good to cither the doer or the 
recipient. 


I have found in the tribal] people many 
qualities which 1 do not find in the peopie 
of the plains and the cities and many other 
parts of India, and those qualities attracted 
me. 


The tribal people are a virile people. They 
sometimes went astray. They sometimes 
quarrelled and cut each other’s heads off, 
which were deplorable occurrences and 
should be stopped. But even so, it struck me 
as perhaps a little better than the more evil 
practices that prevail in the cities. It is 
sometimes better to cut the hand or the head 
off than to crush and trample on the heart 
of a man or a people. So I felt happier with 
these simple folk. Perhaps, also there is 
something of the nature of the nomad in 
me which found congenial soil there. So I 
approached them in a spirit of comradeship 
and of getting on with them rather than a 
person aloof who had come to look at them, 
examine them, weigh them, measure them 


and report about them or to try to make them 
conform to my particular way. 


I am getting a little alarmed when I sce 
not only in this country, but in other countries, 
great countries, how people are anxious and 
kcen to make others according to their own 
image or likeness, and impose this way of 
living or that way of living. We are welcome 
to it. But why impose our way of living on 
others who have their own way of living? 
That applies not only internally but inter- 
nationally too, and in this great field of 
foreign affairs, there would be much more 
peace if people did not want to impose their 
way of living on other people and other 
countries. 


I am not at all sure which way of living 
is better, ours or theirs. But in some ways I 
am quite certain theirs is better. If that is 
so, then it is absolute presumption for any 
of us to approach this problem with an air 
of superiority, to tell them how to behave 
or what to do and what not to do and try 
to make them a second rate copy of ourscives. 


One way of describing tribal folk is the 
people of the frontiers and the people away 
from the interior. Just as the hills breed a , 
rather different type of persons from those 
in the plains, so also the frontier breeds a 
rather different type of persons from those 
who live away from the frontier. My own 
predilection is rather for the mountains than 
for the plains, rather for the hill folk than 
the plains people. So also I prefer the frontier, 
not the frontier physically, but the conception 
of living near the frontier, because living 
near a frontier or roundabout it prevents 
one from becoming complacent. A very 


grave danger, especially in a great country 
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like India, where the frontier may be 
thousands of miles away, is complacency as 
we become wrapped up in our petty probiems. 


The approach to the tribal people should 
be one of learning from them and having 
learnt, to try to heip and co-operate. There 
is a very great deal to learn from them 
especially in the frontier areas. They are an 
extremely disciplined people, often much 
more democratic than most others in India. 
Without a constitution and the rest, they 
function democratically and carry out the 
decisions made by their elders or their own 
representatives almost without exception. 
Above all they are a people who sing and 
dance and try to enjoy life: not people who 
sit in stock exchanges and shout at each 
other and call that civilization. 


I would prefer any day to be a nomad in 
the hills to being a member of stock exchanges 
or being made to sit there and listen to 
those frightfully ugly noises there. Is that the 
civilization we want the tribal people to 
have? I hope not. I am quite sure that 
ultimately the civilization of the tribal folk, 
of song and dance will last when stock 
exchanges have ceased to exist in this country 
and other countries. 


It is a great pity that in large parts of 
India we have drifted away from the aesthetic 
side of life. We have still a good deal of folk 
songs and dances when we go to the villages, 
because our socalled modern city civilization 
has not affected them so much as it has 
affected us. We confine our attention to the 
cinema which is an excellent medium for 
good things, but unfortunately, as it is, it 
is not particularly inspiring. When I look at 
the progress of what is called modern civili- 
zation in India, I see many good things. I 
see also the lack of many good things. Some 
of the things lacking here, which I find in 
the tubal folk, are the spirit of song and 
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dance and enjoyment of life. Therefore if we 
go there and meet these people, we must learn 
and imbibe something of that spirit and not 
go there with long faces and black gowns 
and try to kill that spirit among these 
people. 


For half a century or more, we have had 
a struggle for freedom in this country, 
culminating in the achievement of indepen- 
dence. That struggle itself, apart from the 
result, had a liberating tendency. It raised 
us and unproved us and hid for the moment 
some of our weaknesses and other qualities. 
We must remember that this experience of 
hundreds of millions of Indian people did 
not extend to the tribal area. It did affect 
somewhat the tribes in the central parts of 
India but in the frontier areas, say, of Assam, 
it did not affect them at all, or did not affect 
them much, partly because those areas were 
cut off from any approach in the old days 
and partly for other reasons. 


One of the reasons was that we who live in 
the plains and the cities were a little afraid 
of going out of our native haunts into the 
mountains, Christian missionaries have gone 
there and spent practically all their lives there. 
I do not find many instances of people from 
the plains going and settling down there to 
spend their lives. But apart from that we 
were not allowed to go by the old British 
authorities, so that our freedom movement 
did not reach those people. Rumours of it 
reached them. Sometimes they reacted rightly 
and sometimes wrongly, but whether they 
functioned rightly or wrongly is not the point. 
The essence of the struggle for freedom, 
which meant raising some kind of a liberating 
force in India, did not reach those areas, 
chiefly the frontier areas which are the most 
important tribal areas. The result is that we 
have been psychologically prepared during 
the last 30, 40 or 50 years for various changes 
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in India while those frontier areas were not 
so psychologically prepared. In fact they 
were prepared the other way by the British 
officers or sometimes the missionaries who 
were there. The missionaries did very good 
work there and I am full of praise for them, 
but politically speaking, they did not parti- 
cularly like changes in India. In fact, just 
when changes were coming in India, there 
was a movement in north-castern India, 
supported by many foreigners there, to 
encourage those people of the north-east to 
form separate and independent states. How 
it was considered practical or feasible from 
any point of view, I do not understand. But 
my point is those people in the north-east 
frontier were conditioned differently during 
the past generation and even in recent years. 
The fault lay partly with us and partly with 
circumstances, In tackling this problem, we 
have to consider these very important 
factors, 


It is not a question of opening so many 
schools and so many dispensaries and 
hospitals. Of course, we want schools and 
hospitals and dispensaries and roads and all 
that, but that is rather a dead way of looking 
at things. What we ought to do is not merely 
to put up a school building but somehow 
to develop a sense of oneness with these 
people, a sense of unity and understanding. 
That involves a psychological approach. 


You may talk here day after day about 
development programmes in regard to 
schools and other matters, but you will fail 
completely if you do not touch the core of 
the problem. The problem is to understand 
these people, make them understand us and 
create a bond of affection and understanding 
between us. After the achievement of 
independence, the basic problem of India, 
taken as a whole, is one of integration and 
consolidation. Political integration is now 


complete but that is not enough. We have 
to do something much more intimate than 
political integration and that process takes 
time. It is not a matter of law. It grows. You 
cannot force it to grow just as you cannot 
force a plant or a flower to grow. You can 
only nurture it and produce conditions where 
it grows. So the greatest problem of India 
today is psychological integration and con- 
solidation, to build up a unity which will do 
away with provincialisin, communalism, and 
various other ‘isms’ which disrupt and 
separate. 


If you approach the tribal people with 
affection, go to them as a liberating force 
and as a friend so that they may feel you 
have come not to take away something from 
them but to give them something: that is 
the right integration. But if they feel you 
have come to impose yourself, to interfere 
and come in their way, to try to change their 
methods of living, to take away their land, 
to push some of your businessmen there who 
will exploit them, then it is all completely 
wrong. The less we hear of this type of 
integration and consolidation of the tribal 
areas, the better. 


One had to be careful in appointing officers 
and social workers in the tribal areas. We 
ought to be careful in appointing officers 
anywhere. But we have to be doubly careful 
in appointing officers in the tribal areas, 
because an officer in the tribal areas is not 
merely a man who has passed an examination 
or gained some experience of routine work. 
He must be a man or woman whose mind, 
and even more so whose heart, understands 
the problem; who is an enthusiast in this 
business, who does not go there just to sit 
in an office for a few hours a day and for 
the rest curse his luck at being sent to an 
out of the way place. That is the type of 
man who is completely useless. It is better 
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to send a totally uneducated man who has 
passed no examination, but who goes in 
friendship and affection to these peopie and 
lives with them. Such a man will produce 
better results than your highest inteilectual 
who has no heart or understanding of the 
problem, The man who goes there as an 
officer or social worker must be prepared to 
share his life with the tribal folk. He must 
be prepared to enter their huts, talk to them 
and eat with them and smoke with them, 
if necessary, live their lives and not consider 
himself as something superior or apart, and 
thereby gain their confidence and respect and 
then advise them. 


The language problem is almost always 
exceedingly important from the psychological 
point of view. The best of solutions one might 
offer would break down if it produced a 
wrong reaction on the other side. One must 
therefore make it perfectly and absolutely 
clear that Government would encourage the 
tribal languages. It is not a question of merely 
allowing them to continue. They must be 
encouraged and helped and madc to flourish. 
We must go out of our way to do so. That 
is the only right approach and the only 
country that has adopted that policy and 
done it with success is the Soviet Republic. 
Lenin and others were exceedingly wise in 
this respect. Whatever their ultimate objective 
was, they wanted to win the good-will of 
these people, and they won it by their policy, 
by encouraging their languages, by going out 
of their way in helping hundreds of dialects, 
by preparing dictionaries and vocabularies 
and even by evolving new scripts where there 
were none. They wanted those people to feel 
they could live their own lives and they did 
produce that impression. In the matter of 
languages there must be no compulsion but 
the only policy should be to encourage their 
ianguages. I have no doubt at all that the 
West Bengal Government must have, say, in 
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Darjeeling and Kalimpong, schools in Tibetan 
for the Tibetan-speaking people in our 
territory. We are a big country and we have 
to function as a big and varied country and 
deal with the varied aspects of it. A difficulty 
may arise about the script. If the tribal 
people have a script, use it of course. But 
normally they do not have a script and the 
only script they have thus far learnt to some 
extent is the Roman script. It is a good 
script no doubt and because many people 
have learnt it, I would not push it down. 
I would encourage it. But probably—here 
I do not speak with any assurance but am 
merely putting this to you—-in evolving a 
script, it would be better, not only in the 
present but in the future, to use the 
Devanagari script. It is a relatively easy 
script but apart from that, obviously it will 
put them more in touch with the rest of 
India than any other script. But where many 
of them have already learnt tie Roman script, 
I would not suddenly force them to come 
away from it because I do not want any 
feeling of compulsion to be created in them. 


There are generally two ways of approa- 
ching the problem of the tribal people. One 
might be called the anthropological approach 
of treating these people as museum specimens 
to be observed and written about and not 
as living human beings with whom one could 
work and play. The other approach is of 
rather ignoring that they are something 
special and different and trying to absorb 
them into the normal pattern of society 
elsewhere. Both these approaches are wrong. 
It is an insult to them to treat them as 
specimens for anthropological examination 
and analysis except in the sense that every- 
body is more or less an anthropological 
specimen. One might not realise it but only 
one could be examined in that way. The 
other way, of forcible assimilation and even 
allowing sometimes normal factors to operate, 
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would be wrong. This is what I mean by 
normal factors. Suppose you don’t protect 
their lands. I have no doubt unscrupulous 
people from outside will go and _ take 
possession of those lands. They will take 
possession of the forests and interfere with 
the lives of the tribal people if normal factors 
are allowed to liave a free play. Therefore 
we must give them a measure of protection 
in their areas so that no outsider can interfere 
with them except with their consent and 
goodwill. The first priority in the tribal areas 
as well as elsewhere in the country must be 


for roads and communications, Without them 
anything else would not fit in. Then again 
there is the need for some kind of schools, 
some health relief work and cottage industries 
and the like—simple things which fitted in— 
but one had always to keep in view the fact 
that we are going there not to interfere with 
their way of life but to help them live it. 

(The above was a speech delivered by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at the opening 
session of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Areas Conference at New Delhi on June 


7, 1952) 











HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF TRIBAL POPULATION 
By Dr. B. H. Menta 


The tribal population in India is generally regarded as the oldest population of the 
land. Their numbers are estimated at varying figures; and they are defined and classified in 
varying ways. In the following article, Dr. Mehta deals with the historical background of 
India’s tribal peoples and throws interesting licht on their socicl and economic life, religious 
customs and artistic and cultural achieverrents. The author also makes some practical suggestions 
for tackling the problem of the tribes in India today. 


Dr. Mehta is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The tribal population in India is accepted 
to be the oldest population of the land. 
These communities have lived for centuries in 
the forest and hilly regions, and at present 
they are found in a wide central belt begin- 
ning with the Aravalli Hills in the West and 
extending through the Dangs, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Bihar, Orissa and Bengal.to Assam. 
There are tribes in the North in the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, and also in the 
South in the Western and Eastern Ghats, and 
in the Vindhya and Satpura mountains. 
There is a small, but very important tribal 
population in the Andaman, Nicobar, Mal- 
dive and other islands off the mainland. 


Since the first census in India it has been 
found difficu't to reach a correct estimate of 
their population, and equally difficult has 
been the problem of their definition and 
classification. In the various Census Re- 
ports and studies of the Castes and Tribes, 
they have been called by various names, like 
‘aboriginal tribes’, ‘primitive tribes’, ‘tribal 
populations’, ‘animists’, “Hindu tribals’, etc. 

In the Indian Constitution this population 
is termed as the Scheduled Tribes. The 
Schedule of Tribes was issued by the President 
of the Republic in March, 1950, in order to 


determine the tribal groups who were privi- 
leged to enjoy the special rights and benefits 
conferred by the Constitution on the Sche- 
duled Tribes. 


Population.—According to this Schedule, 
the tribal population in 1950 was 178.75 
lakhs, *consisting of 245 tribes. Before Parti- 
tion, the estimated tribal population in India 
was about 26 millions. A very small section 
of the tribal population might have been 
transferred to areas now belonging to Pakis- 
tan. The reduced estimate of the population 
of Scheduled Tribes in 1950 is, therefore, due 
to the fact that a section of the tribal popu- 
lation which was entirely accultured with thr 
non-tribal population is not classified as tribal. 


Definition and Classification—In order to 
determine the correct population of Sche- 
duled Tribes, it is necessary to define a sche- 
duled tribe. A tribe consists of a groun of 
families who are hound together by kinship, 
usuallly descending from a common mythical 
or legendary ancestor and who live in a com- 
mon region, speak a common dialect and 
have acommon history. A tribe is invari- 
ably endogamous. All tribal groups which 
can be covered by this general definition of a 
tribe are not necessarily Scheduled Tribes. 


*Note: The tribal ponulation in the States wae as follows: (nonulation in lakhs): Assam 
17.15: Pihar 42.10: Rombhav 3937: Hvdershad 227: Madhva Bharat 949: Madras 


5.96: Madhya Pradesh 24.59: Mvenre 


10: Orissa 29.25; Punjab .15; Rajasthan 4.47; 


Saurashtra .73; Travancore and Cochin .23. 


No. of Scheduled Tribes bv States: Assam—18: Rihar—28: Romhay—24: Hvderabad— 
9: Madhva Bharat—3: Madras—40: Madhva Pradesh—31: Mvenre—fi: Orieen—42: 
Puniah—1: 


Pradesh—10. 


Rajasthan—1; 


Saurashtra—6 ; 


Travancore-Cochin—16; Vindhya 
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For many centuries, the tribal population has 
come into contact with other different human 
groups and cultures. This contact has neces- 
sarily led to different types of inter-actions, 
co-operation and conflict, leading to a high 
degree of acculturisation, and sometimes even 
to total assimilation with groups possessing 
more dominant cultures. 


It has been suggested, therefore, that the 
tribal population should be classified into the 
following groups: (1) Forest dwellers; (2) 
Ruralised tribals; (3) Acculturised tribals 
and (4) Assimilated tribals. The Scheduled 
Tribals will be only those who have not 
yet been acculturised to any great degree with 
non-tribal communities. There are six distinct 
features which could be taken into considera- 
tion to determine whether a particular tribe 
should be put on the Schedule. These factors 


are: 


(1) The nature of the physical region, 
and communications in that region; 
(2) language; (3) economic life; 
(4) religion; (5) social organisation 
and type of marriage and family life; 
and (6) the cultural pattern of the 
group, its traditions and modes of 
living. 

Though the tribal population has lived in 
India from the earliest times, there is no 
historical evidence to show that they are the 
first inhabitants of the land. Likewise there is 
no evidence about the lands which were ori- 
ginally occupied by the tribes found in India 
at the present day. In the absence of any 
definite information regarding their early 
history or subsequent migrations, it is to be 
assumed that, whilst certain tribes in India 
could have been the original dwellers, other 
tribes might have migrated into India from 
outside the country, especially from Burma, 
Tibet and China. Some tribes must have 
migrated from one part of the country to 


2 


another during the last many centuries. 

The late Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, in his 
study of the Munda tribe, has given an in- 
teresting glimpse of the early history of a 
typical Indian tribe. The tribal population 
came into contact with the early Aryans. The 
Aryans, with their superior religious beliefs, 
philosophies and forms of worship, naturally 
could not have comprehended primitive 
animism with its belief in spiritual beings, 
possession, magical rites and the worship of 
Nature. They came into conflict with many 
tribes like the Chandals, Mahars, Nishadas, 
etc., and held them in great contempt. They 
even waged a war for their extermination. 


The period of conflict between the tribals 
and the Aryans was, however, brief and with 
the acceptance of the Atharva Veda as one of 
the Vedas and holy scriptures, there was an 
assimilation of the beliefs and forms of wor- 
ship of the tribals into the larger contents 
of Hinduism. 


There are no historical records of the 
internal conflicts which must have taken place 
between various tribes, especially for the occu- 
pation of well stocked hunting grounds and 
for other reasons. However, the history of the 
major tribes like the Bhils, Gonds, Santals, 
ctc., shows that the large number of tribes 
with different names and independent ha- 
bitats that now exist in the tribal areas must 
have been off-shoots from large concentrations 
of a smaller number of tribes. 


A new page in history begins with the esta- 
blishment of the supremacy of certain tribal 
kingdoms, and there is historical evidence of 
the wisdom, wars, conquests and achieve- 
ments of tribal kings. There are many his- 
torical conflicts between the Rajput rulers 
and the tribal rulers, and this led to the even- 
tual recognition of Rajput suzerainty over tri- 
bal kingdoms of the Bhils, Gonds and others. 
The kingdom of Ashavel, now known as 
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Ahmedabad, was ruled by a tribal king. Raj- 
put rulers married tribal women. Goho, 
King of Bhils, was of Rajput descent. The 
conflict between the Rajput soldiers and the 
tribal warriors was of a very short duration, 
and in almost all cases, the tribals accepted 
the formal sovereignty of the Rajput king 
who left the tribe free to continue its isolated 
existence on the hill-sides. The historical 
ceremony of crowning a Rajput king with a 
‘Tikka’ on his forehead made with the blood 
of a tribal chief is significant of the relation- 
ship that came to exist between them. 


The Muslim conquerors, who followed the 
Rajputs, brought the Rajputs and the tribals 
together as fighters against themselves, a com- 
mon foe. The Muslim rulers also invariably 
left the tribes alone in the hilly areas, and 
they continued their independence during the 
days of the East India Company also. The 
British followed the same policy of leaving the 
tribals alone and created a skeleton adminis- 
tration to look after the tribal and forest areas. 
Their later desire for commercial exploitation 
of the forests, their efforts to control the dis- 
tribution of liquor and compel the perma- 
nent settlement of tribes in well defined areas 
as well as the work of the Christian mission- 
aries brought them into conflict with the tri- 
bals. It is well-known that the tribals played 
a very important role during the Indian 
Mutiny against British soldiers; and this even- 
tually led to the creation of the famous Bhil 
Corps. The Naga Kingdom in Assam was 
another prominent independent tribal area 
which the British could not easily subdue or 
penetrate; and it continued its almost inde- 
pendent existence in the isolated and highly 
forested areas of Assam. 


The construction of railways and the gra- 
dual opening up of the country side by high- 
ways broke down the barriers between the 
forest dwellers in the tribal areas, and the 
agricultural communities in the plains. This 


resulted in different types of relationships, re- 
gular contacts for the exchange of commodi- 
ties, and the intensification of the process of 
acculturisation which is continuing upto the 
present day. 


The constant growth of population, its 
pressure on the soil, the desire for acquisition 
of land allied to the land policy of the British 
Government, and the greater use of money as 
a medium of exchange reduced the possibi- 
lities of hunting as well as hunting areas in 
the tribal territory. The introduction of an 
element of absentee landlords in tribal areas 
turned a large section of tribals into agricul- 
tural labourers, or drove a part of the tribal 
population to cities like Jamshedpur and 
Ahmedabad to become industrial workers. 
During the transition period from hunting 
to agricultural economy, the tribals commenc- 
ed, what is now known as “shifting Cultiva- 
tion”, whereby each year they occupied a 
particular area, set fire to it, broadcast seeds, 
and harvested a scanty crop of coarse cereals 
every year. This kind of cultivation is 
continued by some tribes even at the present 
day, though organised efforts are being made 
by the Government to settle this type of 
primitive agriculturists to a more permanent 
form of improved cultivation. Pastoral tribes, 
especially where there were suitable pasture- 
lands, were not uncommon in India; and the 
Todas of the Nilgiri hills, and some tribes in 
Southern India are important examples of a 
grassland economy. The tribals were quite 
successful in breeding cattle, and a majority 
of them kept herds of goats and developed 
poultry farming. Elements of hunting, fishing 
animal husbandry and agriculture are thus 
found amongst the tribes of India, whilst the 
section of industrial workers is also sufficiently 


large. 


The gradual death of hunting economy has 
to be examined in the light of the food pro- 
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blem of the country, as well as the import- 
ance of adjusting the economic activities of 
human groups to the physical environments 
in which they live. The competition between 
hunting animal life for food supply and the 
economic development of a forest for the 
purpose of timber and other commercial pro- 
ducts has ended the possibilities of hunting 
in many areas; and once the trees are destroy- 
ed, there is the possibility of acquiring land 
for the purpose of agriculture. As the impor- 
tance of a forest is now realised, the policy of 
afforestation could be linked with the restora- 
tion of hunting grounds; and there is the 
possibility of developing a hunting economy, 
supplemented by a scientific exploitation of 
the forest for timber and a large number of 
other forest products through co-operatives 
organised amongst tribal communities. 
Where the tribals have taken to agriculture, 
and where irrigation facilities are available, 
they will be naturally acculturised to the rest 
of the rural population of the country. By 
now it has been proved that the tribals can 
work efficiently in well developed industrial 
areas; and therefore, it should be possible to 
develop mining and other industries based on 
local raw materials within the areas in which 
the tribes live. 


Tribal Culture and Language.—Surveys 
of tribal communities which were carried out 
extensively by early anthropologists revealed 
that economic activities were not the primary 
occupation of the tribal people because their 
needs were limited, and they were able to 
satisfy them without much difficulty or effort. 
Their life was, therefore, occupied by reli- 
gious and cultural activities which included 
elaborate worship, song, music and dance. 
The practice of magic and witchcraft, the 
belief in spirits and demoniac possession, the 
worship of bull gods, mares, and other con- 
tents of their extensive religious life filled the 
days of their active and interesting life. This 


early religious life was gradually influenced by 
the wandering Brahmins and Sadhus and by 
their own witch-doctors, so that a number of 
religious sects grew up amongst them. 
Improved communications and contact with 
caste Hindus added new beliefs and forms of 
worship, and Shaivite and Vaishnavite philo- 
sophies and ideas accompanied by perfor- 
mance of an increasing number of samskaras 
led to the classification of certain whole tribes 
as Hindu tribes in the Census Reports. 
Christian missionaries also approached the 
tribal population in different areas with 
varied success. For example, there was serious 
trouble amongst the Mundas. In certain areas, 
churches were even burnt down and bitter 
conflict developed between the tribal popula- 
tion and the Christian missionaries. In other 
areas, where the missionarics deserted their 
activities to the service of the community and 
the promotion of health and education pro- 
grammes, they were more successful, and 
such missionary work in the tribal areas conti- 
nues upto the present day. 


The tribes in India speak thousands of 
different dialects. Some of them like Bhilori, 
Gondi, Santali, etc. are important because 
they are spoken by thousands of people. These 
dialects did not have any written script and 
therefore they developed a rich vocabulary 
as spoken dialects. Apart from the spoken 
dialects, the witch-doctors used a sound 
language in the performance of their magical 
rites. The tribal dialects have contributed 
many and important words to the provincial 
languages. After the advent of communica- 
tions and the development of education by 
the State, the tribes gradually assimilated the 
provincial mother tongues of their respective 
areas. However, even now the language 
problem is one of the most difficult and vital 
problems left to be solved by free India, and 
tentative decisions have been made to give 
early education in the mother tongue of the 
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child, adopting the Devanagari script for the 
diaiects. The mother tongue of each pro- 
vincial area will also play a vital role in 
the miultilinguistic evolution of the tribal 
people. The tribal dialects are simple and 
rich in vocabulary and folklore. It is essential 
to preserve the songs, stories and legends of 
tribal life, some of which can make a 
valuable contribution to national culture. 


Social Organization.—The tribe is one of 
the oldest types of social organisation known 
to the country. The affairs of the tribe are 
gencrally managed by a tribal assembly con- 
sisting of male adults, and it functions over 
the entire tribal territory which is invariably 
homogeneous. If the tribe lived in different 
and separated areas, very often there is more 
tribal assembly. Gradually the 
influence of caste penetrated into the tribal 
areas, and many of the functions of the caste 
were taken over by the tribal assembly. The 
original functions of the tribal assembly were 
to enforce the established customs, especially 
regarding the observance of endogamy, 
granting divorce and punishing persons guilty 
of conduct against the welfare of the com- 
munity. The exact nature of religious, 
economic and political functions of a tribal 
assembly differed from tribe to tribe; and 
these functions were gradually reduced as the 
tribes came under the greater influence of 
more dominant social groups and organised 
forms of government. 


than one 


Marriage amongst the tribals has often 
been described as “a free and transient 
union”, and the customs governing marriage, 
including courtship, marriage age, and dowry, 
ceremonials, and regulations of post marital 
relations like adultery, divorce, and desertion 
varied from tribe to tribe. It has been 


generally accepted that the sex life of a 
tribal was healthy and governed by rigid 
customs. Interesting types of courtship, like 
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the separate hall system, prevailed in some 
of the tribes; whilst in almost all tribes the 
sexes enjoyed a certain amount of freedom, 
dignity and aesthetics were not unknown 
among them. 


The tribals invariably married late, and it 
is only due to the unhealthy influence of the 
Hindu castes, that early marriages and 
customs of bride price entered tribal life. 
The reasons for the greater frequency of 
divorces in tribal communities have been 
many; but chiefly, the tribes did not practice 
severe and rigid control over human rela- 
tionships, and religion was not a controlling 
factor in married life. The tribals were 
invariably monogamous, but changed their 
mates frequently as a result of divorce granted 
easily by the tribal assembly after the payment 
of a nominal fine, and the return of half the 
amount of bride price. Divorces could be 
obtained freely by both the sexes. The 
marriage ceremony was invariably a magical 
rite; but the ceremonials were gradually 
influenced by an element of vedic rituals. 


The pattern of social organisation and 
customs vary so much in all parts of the 
country that there is little room for compa- 
rison, comment or condemnation. Rigid 
standards of morality, similarity of outlook 
on human problems, and observance of 
uniform philosophies or acceptance of 
common religious beliefs and dogmas are not 
known to the tribal world; and therefore the 
individuality of tribal life and their peculiar 
standards of morality need to be understood 
in terms of historical life and experience of 
each tribe. Even organised efforts to assimilate 
them into the larger national life need not 
unduly interfere with their social life and 
organisation, because improvement of eco- 
nomic life and adaptation to new patterns 
of economic activity, accompanied by 
education will lead to a healthy social change 
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where the initiative and leadership of the 
tribe itself will lead to improved and suitable 
patterns of social organisation and develop- 
ment, 


Standard of Life—The tribes at the 
present day have a very low standard of life. 
Their poverty is due to their inability to 
take the fullest advantage of their physical 
environment to develop profitable economic 
activities whilst they have to live in a social 
environment which stimulates artificial desires 
which cannot be easily satisfied. The tribes 
themselves remarked that within the same 
environment they were once able to live a 
comparatively easy existence where there was 
food and they were able to weave their colour- 
ful clothing and wear attractive ornaments; 
and live in well-constructed and artistic 
houses. There was work, leisure and cultural 
recreation full of song, music and dance. 
Development of communications, extensive 
use of money economy, and greater contact 
with new tribal population deprived them 
of opportunities for their normal economic 
activity. They lost their lands to’ money 
lenders, and the gradual destitution of their 
forests for commercial purposes led them into 
a life of inadequately paid wage earners 
where there was no hunting to supplement 
their food, and where they had to buy grains 
for which they had little cash. Thus began 
an existence of chronic malnutrition facing 
the entire tribal population. The degeneration 
of clothing habits, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of well-built houses is a story of 
hardly one hundred years. The absence of 
freedom in their own environment, lack of 
money, and worries and anxieties or a life 
of want and suffering have told on their 
happy ways of living, and the decadence of 
tribal arts and culture are today very much 
in evidence. 


No historical data are available about the 
health and physical fitness of the tribal 


population. It is generally assumed that where 
small concentrations of people live a natural 
life, they maintain a high standard of health 
and fitness. Highly developed senses and 
virile physique possessing agility, stamina and 
high powers of endurance were common to 
tribal population till malnutrition and poverty 
entered their lives to be followed by diseases 
which took a high toll of human life. 
Throughout the tribal area, the belief in the 
doctrine of ‘possession’ and of supernatural 
causation of disease yet prevails. The tradi- 
tional medicine-man with his potions and 
magic rituals yet exists. The deficiency of 
health services in rural areas is well-known, 
and the tribal areas which are extensive and 
lacking in communications, with the popula- 
tion scattered over vast distances, have been 
hardly provided with any medical assistance 
up to now. Some of the diseases commonly 
prevailing in tribal areas are malaria, scabies 
and other skin diseases, venereal diseases, 
small-pox, leprosy, tuberculosis, trachoma, 
glaucoma and_ elephantiasis. Unhygienic 
environmental conditions, malnutrition, in- 
sanitary water supply, lack of protection 
against climate, and some harmful social 
customs and practices are some of the known 
causes .for the extensive prevalence of 
diseases among the tribal population. 


Tribal Education.—Intensive studies of 
education amongst the tribes have not been * 
carried out. Hambly’s “Origin of Education 
amongst Primitive Peoples” revealed that, 
whilst formal education may be unknown to 
the tribes, their children learnt the lessons 
of work and living by observation and direct 
participation in all aspects of community life. 
With their keen observation, developed 
powers of initiative and intensively active 
nature, they not only became good hunters 
and herdsmen, but they even became 
creative artists contributing to the rich culture 
of the tribes. Formal education was introduced 
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in tribal territories, and after independence, 
the process has been accelerated. 


Article 46 of the Constitution requires that 
special attention should be given to the edu- 
cation of children of the Scheduled Tribes. 
The problem of education is likely to prove 
the most difficult so far as the tribal areas 
are concerned. When dealing with their 
educational problems, the principle will have 
to be conceded that the usual formal system 
of education is not likely to prove suitable 
to tribal communities. Students in tribal areas 
are to receive a primary-cum-basic education 
for eight years. Basic education receives the 
primary attention of the Department of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes; and _ the 
programme of basic schools is being adjusted 
to the needs of forest, pastoral and agricul- 
tural communities of a very simple type. 


Most of the Part A and B States have 
already commenced implementing the direc- 
tive principles of the Constitution. Some 
schools have been started and tuition is free 
in all institutions. Other types of aids are 
given to children for the purchase of books, 
stationery, clothing, etc. State programmes 
of tribal education include the creation of 
residential education ashrams, vocational and 
technical training schools, and hostels for 
tribal students. The expenditure for the 
education of tribal students by the States 
forms part of the total expenditure ' of 
Rs. 8,21,00,000 set apart for the education 
of the backward classes. 


Art and Culture——The history of the art 
and culture of the tribes is shrouded in the 
unknown past. Animism and the worship of 
Nature appear to have been the chief 
motivation of art amongst tribal people. 
Tribal worship included ritualistic dances 
accompanied by the beating of metal drums 
and sticks loaded with metal rings. Wind 
instruments, made of dried gourds and 
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bamboo, and string instruments were invented 
by romantic tribesmen. Cloth weaving and 
the making of ornaments of wood, stone, 
shells, beads, etc. displayed the craftsman- 
ship and skill as well as the aesthetics and 
sense of colours of the tribal folk. Pottery has 
existed from unknown times, and clay pots 
were made for domestic use; the art of the 
potter was best displayed in the large clay 
urns and clay offerings made to the spirits, 
which are found in large numbers near 
cremation and burial grounds of the commu- 
nities. Painting, drawing, and sketching with 
the use of various types of colours are found 
on the murals and decorations of tribal 
homes, which, in many cases, are also 
examples of their high architectural and 
artistic skills. A large number of crafts 
followed the use of local raw materials by 
the skills of men and women of the tribe 
for making articles of use for their economic 
and domestic life. Bows and arrows, fishing 
nets, animal and bird traps, primitive tools, 
basket work, etc. displayed their skill and 
craftsmanship as they involved caning, 
etching, embroidery and ornamentation of all 
kinds. The tribal bards and romantic youth 
developed the songs, stories and legends of 
ancient heroes and heroines, gods, spirits and 
warriors. Thus art spread from religious to 
economic and domestic life, and the culture 
of the tribe was expressed in the magical 
rituals, festivals and feasts like the Holi which 
was observed for several days. 


Criminal Tribes.—In this brief historical 
background of the tribal people, reference 
needs to be made to the section of the Indians 
who were called “criminal tribes.” The 
problem of the so-called criminal tribes has 
puzzled the administrator for the last two 
centuries. These tribes seem to consist of a 
few pastoral communities who could not 
adjust themselves to the economy of settled 
life; small sections of forest tribes who broke 
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away from their larger tribes because they 
could not adjust themselves to economies 
which were the result of forest and land 
policies of successive governments; and 
certain groups which were temperamentally 
and psychologically unable to adjust them- 
selves to a law-and-order society, and who 
found it more profitable to take advantage 
of concentrated properties in settled econo- 
mies than to earn their livelihood by 
productive labour. 


The administrative approach to this 
problem began with Regulation XII of 1793, 
and successive decades created the need to 
deal with dacoits, pirates and communities 
like Pindaris, Thugs, and others, all of whom 
were not tribal populations. The first Criminal 
Tribes Act was passed in 1871, and successive 
legislative enactments of 1897, 1911, and 1924 
attempted to deal with the problem. 


In the past, the major problem appeared 
to be the lack of desire or ability on the 
nart of certain communities to live a settled 
life; and to adjust themselves to thé Laws 
of the land. These nomadic communities 
preferred to continue their nomadic habits 
in urban areas where they would not be 
bound by the need of working on land or by 
the laws governing land possession. Many of 
these communities had developed peculiar 
concepts of property, and possessing certain 
traits of character, agility of mind and 
suppleness of skill, they became professional 
thieves and pick-pockets, or found ways to 
form themselves into gangs and practised 
anti-social activities like the sale of stolen 
property, prostitution, the procurement of 
narcotics and drugs, and facilitating traffic 
in women and children in general. It should, 
however, be taken for granted that all the 
persons in the community were not criminal, 
and were willing to find normal vocations 
and occupations to lead a normal economic 


life. These communities were especially 
inclined to become small traders and shop- 
keepers, and they do possess skills which could 
be used to develop various crafts. With some 
persuasion, and given land, they may become 
agriculturists. 


The situation now has changed, and on the 
whole most of the communities are settled 
down, and only small sections amongst them 
follow their old predatory habits. There may 
be some groups who sometimes take to 
anti-social acts due to economic conditions, 
or opportunities offered by the environment. 
Certain groups still prefer to move from place 
to place, improvising shelters and finding 
ways of living to avoid settling down in any 
particular area. 


The last estimated population of criminal 
tribes was 2,268,348; but this entire popu- 
lation cannot be said to be criminally 
inclined. There were 198 tribes enumerated 
as ‘criminal’, the largest number 48 being 
in Madras State. The number of registered 
criminals was 77,159. 


There were four chief aspects involved in 
the treatment of criminal tribes. The enact- 
ments provided for the notification of 
individuals or entire groups as criminal. They 
further provided for the registration of urban 
communities to be declared criminal when 
they were practising anti-social activities in 
well defined areas. There was a provision for 
the restriction of movement of these groups 
so that they had to carry on their life acti- 
vities within the permitted area. And finally 
Criminal Tribes Settlements were created all 
over the country to keep the groups confined 
within a controlled environment. 


The Indian Constitution has accepted that 
no man could be considered guilty unless 
he is proved to be so in a court of law. 
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Accordingly, the Criminal Tribes Act has 
been repealed and is not in force with effect 
from 30th August, 1952, in any of the States. 


This is the brief historical background of 
the Indian tribal population. A good deal 
of material regarding the tribes of India is 
contained in the gazetteers. A scheme for a 
systematic and detailed ethnographic survey 
of the whole of India received the sanction 
of the Government of India in 1901. A 
general and un-co-ordinated survey of the 
tribes and castes in India was carried out by 
Enthoner in Bombay, Thurston in Madras, 
Crook in the North West Frontier Provinces 
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and Oudh, Russell in Madhya Pradesh, and 
Bidulph in the Hindu Kush. Since then, 
Indian anthropologists carried out a number 
of studies in Southern India. Detailed studies 
of the tribes in India are few, and chief 
amongst these are Roy’s Mundas, and 
Orasons, Dr. River’s Todas, Seligan’s Veddas, 
Hodson’s and Mills’ tours among the Nagas, 
Gudon’s Khasis, and Dalton’s Ethnology of 
Bengal. A new and co-ordinated approach 
to the study of tribal history, legends, art 
and culture is needed to reveal to the Indian 
population the history and culture of the 
tribal peoples. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Union is a vast home of 
diverse races and cultures. One important 
group of these is composed of the tribal 
peoples living in different parts of this 
country. In the Census of 1941 they 
numbered 24.7 millions. With the promulga- 
tion of the new Constitution of India a 
schedule of the tribal peoples was prepared 
in which their number was. substantially 
reduced. This decrease in number has been 
attributed mainly to the transference of a 
large section of the tribals of Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan to the Scheduled 
Caste group. We need not go into a discus- 
sion of the justification for reduction of the 
number of the tribals. The Scheduled Tribes, 
according to the Census of 1951, number 
avout 19.1 millions. This is a sufficiently big 
figure to attract the attention of our people 
and of the Government. 


Though the tribals are found scattered 
over the entire country yet there are certain 
areas where they occur in a concentrated 
manner. The history of these people explains 
these concentrations. Some of the tribal 
groups are regarded as autochthones of this 
country. No one knows when they came 
here or from which land. Once they occupied 
the fertile valleys of the vast rivers of this 
sub-continent. But successive hordes of more 
powerful races entered into this country and 
occupied its rich plains. Those of the 
autochthones who submitted to their con- 
querors were allowed to live and work for 
them as serfs and were ultimately absorbed 
in their social system. Most of the Scheduled 
Castes have been derived from this source. 
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But the more virile and freedom-loving 
section of the aboriginals took shelter in the 
hills and jungles and thereby tried to save 
their freedom and culture. The children of 
these people are the Scheduled Tribes of 
to-day. 


As a result of this historical process the 
tribals are now found concentrated in a 
number of blocks the most important of 
which are (a) the Assam hills, (b) Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa hinterland, (c) Chhattis- 
garh and the districts of Chhindwara, 
Mandla, Drug, and Raipur in the Madhya 
Pradesh, and (d) the districts of East and 
West Khandesh, Nasik, Surat, Broach and 
Panchmahal, Thana, and Colaba of Bombay. 
Gencrally speaking, these tribal blocks differ 
in race, language and culture. 


In the Assam hills we find at least two 
definitely different cultured groups, namely, 
the Naga-Kuki group and the Bodo group. 
Both belong to Mongoloid race and speech. 
The Chota Nagpur and Orissa hinterland 
area is occupied mainly by Pre-Dravidian or 
Proto-Australoid tribes with predominance 
of Mundari language and culture. The 
Chhattisgarh and the adjacent areas are the 
home of the Dravidian-speaking Gonds who 
are racially not far removed from the Chota 
Nagpur tribes. The Bhils predominate in 
Western and Central India and form the 
main element of the Bombay block. Racially 
and culturally they resemble the Mundari 
tribes to their east but they have given up 
their original language and have adopted the 
local Aryan dialects of their present habitat. 
In addition to these four important blocks 
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there are a few pockets where we meet with 
interesting specimens of tribal culture. The 
valley of the Imphal river in Manipur, 
Jaunsar-Bawar in the Kumaon Hills and the 
plateau of the Nilgiri are examples of such 
pockets. 


These tribals living in different parts of 
the country do not have the same type of 
food-economy. On this basis they may be 
classified into four groups, namely, food- 
gatherers, pastorals, shifting-cultivators, and 
permanent These _ different 
economic pursuits intensely affect the entire 
culture of the peoples concerned. Socio- 
political organisation and even religion and 
magic have often a direct relation with the 
economic set-up. Nomadic, semi-nomadic 
and settled conditions of life which are 
directly connected with economic pursuits, 
put its characteristic impress on the social 
organisation of every group of peoples— 
savage or civilised. Social organisation of the 
tribals in India, therefore, is the product of 
its peculiar history, its geographical features 
and the interminglings of races and cultures 
which took place in its vast river valleys 
through ages. 


agriculturists. 


Every society, savage or civilised, is 
constituted of a number of units and institu- 
tions. Family, clan, phratry, moiety, etc. are 
social units. Local group, village, town, 
neighbourhood, district, etc. are political 
units. Schools, colleges, bachelors’ house 
organisation, American Indian military socie- 
ties, are instances of educational units. In 
this way there are religious units, recreational 
units, military units, economic units, etc. 
Kinship, marriage, property, law, religion, 
and education are the most important 
institutions of human society. 


The units constitute the framework of the 
social structure. The nature of these units, 
their interrelations, and the social relations of 
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their members constitute an essential part of 
social organisation. The institutions, on the 
other hand, are “the established forms 
or conditions of procedure linked with group 
action”. An individual belongs to a unit but 
not to an institution, though his conduct is 
determined by the latter. An institution is, 
no doubt, a custom but it is “more massive 
and basic”. It is not possible here to deal 
with both these sides of social organisation of 
the tribes of India. We shall therefore try 
to give a bare outline of the nature of some 
of the social units referring only to those 
features of social institutions which have a 
direct bearing on the social units dealt with. 


TRIBE 


The tribe is the biggest social unit in tribal 
society of India. We do not find here any 
hegemony or federation of tribes as we mect 
with in some other parts of the world. A 
tribe generally has a common name, a 
common habitat, a common language, a 
common culture, and a feeling of unity 
among its members as against members of 
other tribes. These common features give the 
tribe its individuality and thereby keep it 
distinct and different from other tribes or 
advanced groups. The tribes of India, at least 
some of them, comply with the first four 
conditions. The last one which may be called 
‘tribal consciousness’ does not exist in all 
cases under ordinary circumstances. 


Each tribe in India has its own name 
though some of the tribes have completely 
merged into the advanced groups and thereby 
lost their separate identity. Such a tribe is 
Ahom of Assam. Ancestors of Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Rajbansis of Bengal were also tribal 
peoples who have lost their separate tribal 


identity, long ago. 
Exclusive possession of a territory by a 
tribe is found in Assam, Chota Nagpur, 
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Orissa hills, Bastar, etc. Nagas, Kukis, Garos, 
Khasis, Mundas, Hos, Oraons, Pauri Bhuiyas, 
Kandhs, Gonds, Bhils, Todas, etc. are 
examples of such tribes. But there are many 
other tribes in our country which live in a 
scattered fashion mixed with other tribes or 
advanced peoples, as for example, Mech, 
Santal, Bhumij, etc. 


Coming to language we find that some of 
the tribes have given up altogether their own 
language and have adopted the language 
of their neighbours, e.g. Bhils, Bhumij, Ahom, 
Kadars, etc. Others are bilingual, i.e. they 
use their own language when conversing 
among themselves and communicate with 
their neighbours in the regional language, 
c.g. Munda, Ho, Santal, Kachari, etc. Among 
bilingual tribes the womenfolk generally use 
their own language and do not know the 
regional language. The third group of tribes 
know their own language alone and have 
not adopted any other language, e.g. the 
different Naga and Kuki tribes. 


Each tribe which has maintained its 
separate identity has a culture of its own. 
It may, however, have some common traits 
with a few neighbouring tribes by which is 
meant affiliation to a pattern. We have got, 
for example, a Naga pattern, a Kuki pattern, 
and a Munda pattern of culture. The Hos 
of Kolhan have the Munda pattern of 
culture. But, at the same time, they Possess 
a number of specialities of their own which 
are not shared by the Santals, Bhumijas, 
Mundas, Kharias, etc. who are the other 
co-sharers of the pattern. These specialities 
give them their individuality as a separate 
tribe. 


The tribal consciousness, though treated 
here last, is not the least characteristic feature 
of a tribe. This sense of oneness with other 
members lies dormant for most of the time 
till it is roused by some common danger or 


occasions of common eflort where united 
action by the entire body is imperative for 
the very existence of the tribe. The tribal 
revolts of the Hos and Santals gave expression 
to this feeling in the past. In the Kuki 
rebellion of 1917 it again flashed into 
prominence. In recent years this consciousness 
is being roused by politicians for extracting 
privileges from the ruling groups. The 
Nagasthan movement may be cited as an 
example of this variety. The provision for 
grants-in-aid in the Constitution of India 
for tribal welfare work has also brought this 
consciousness into prominence. 


The tribe as a social unit is generally 
endogamous. All the tribes of India conform 
to this rule. But there is one known exception, 
namely, the Andamanese who may be said 
to be agamous. It is not punishable among 
them to marry outside the tribe. The Mundas 
of Chota Nagpur are endogamous but we 
find them marrying with impunity among 
the Bhumij on the northern and the Hos 
on the eastern borders of their habitat. But 
it must be pointed out here that the Bliumij 
and the Hos are offshoots of the Munda 
people, Such marriages are not regarded as 
irregular. In the Saranda forest of Kolhan 
we found marriages between Hos and 
Santals. The children of such unions are 
fully affiliated to their father’s tribe but the 
mothers are put under some restrictions. They 
are not allowed to enter into the kitchen, 
cook or distribute food to any family member 
or guest. 


TYPES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The social structure of the Indian tribes 
may be roughly divided into seven different 
types. This division is based on the different 
types of units found in a tribe and the nature 
of their interrelations. The most important 
function of these units is regulation of 
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marriage. Some of these are endogamous, 
scIme exogamous, some orthogamous,’ and 
some agamous. The seven different types of 
social structure are shown below in tabular 
form. It should be noted that units below 
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Tribe 2. Phratry 
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3. Phratry 


the ‘tribe’ are only shown in pairs though 
in actual case their number is more than 
two—the only exception being the ‘moiety’ 
which always remains two. The lineages have 


not been shown in these Tables. 
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In Type ‘A’ social structure, which is more 
or less an amorphous stage, the tribe is gener- 


ally endogamous but not invariably so. 


Marriage outside the tribe is not uncommon. 
The tribe here is divided into a number of 
groups based on locality which may extend 
over a wide area or may be restricted to a 
village. These are called ‘local groups’. The 


local group is neither strictly exogamous nor 
endogamous but rather agamous. Each local 
group again is divided into a number of 
familics, marriage within which is regarded as 
incestuous and therefore strictly prohibited. 
The Andamanese provide a good example of 
this type of social structure. The Pauri 
Bhuiyas of Orissa may also fall into this group 
though their village-exogamy is no longer 
strictly connected with an actual geographical 
locality. 


In Type ‘B’ structure we find the endogam- 
ous tribe divided into a number of exogam- 
ous clans, each of which is again divided into 
a number of families. The Mundas of Ranchi 
may be cited as a good example of this variety. 
Type ‘C’ consists of an endogamous tribe split 
up into two exogamous moieties, each of 
which again is divided into a number of exo- 
gamous clans—each clan in its turn divided 
into a number of families. A typical instance 
of this type of social structure is found among 
the Anals, an Old Kuki tribe of Manipur’. 
The social structure of ‘D’ type of tribes, has 
phratries in place of moieties of ‘C’ type. In 
all other respects the two are similar. In 
India we generally have exogamous phratries. 
The Garos of Garo Hills* and the Hill Marias 
of Bastar* are good examples of this type. 
Type ‘E’ structure has both moiety and 
phratry besides clan and family units. The 
particular variety of this structure in which 
the tribe is divided into two exogamous 
moieties, each of which is again divided 
i exogamous pphratries and 
into a number of fami- 


two 
clan 


into 
each 
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lies is found among the Aimols—a small old 
Kuki tribe of Manipur*. Here the different 
units of the tribe are all exogamous and with 
the exception of the family, each one of them 
is bisected giving a very symmetrical appear- 
ance. Another variety of this structure (Type 
‘E’) with agamous moieties and phratries is 
found in the Angami Nagas’ of Naga Hills. 
In Type ‘F’ social structure we find a new 
unit, viz., the endogamous sub-tribe inter- 
posed between tribe and clan. If we regard 
the sub-tribe to be the endogamous variety of 
phratry then this type practically merges into 
Type ‘D’ and therefore need not be shown 
separately. There is however one point to 
be considered in this connection which justi- 
fies its separate existence. The sub-tribes in 
India are generally based on locality or tradi- 
tional occupation, etc. Phratries as a general 
rule are not based on these factors. A true 
phratry is a group based on blood relation. It 
never develops into a caste. The Indian sub- 
tribe has a tendency to develop caste features. 
The Gonds, as described by Russell and 
Hiralal, may be regarded as a representative 
of this tyPe of structure’. The Bhumij of 
Seraikella also shows this type of social struc- 
ture though some of its sub-tribes are not yet 
fully endogamous*. Social structure of type 
‘G’ is not a common one; it has very restrict- 
ed distribution. Here the tribe is divided into 
a number of orthogamous clans, each of 
which is again split up into exogamous sub- 
clans. Each sub-clan, in its turn, is divided 
into a number of families. The Purums and 
Chirus of Manipur are typical instances of 
this kind of social structure’. 


These are some of the more important types 
of social structure which we generally find in 
different parts of India. Of these seven types 
the most common one is Type ‘B’ and after it 
is perhaps Type ‘F’. The other five types are 
more or less restricted in their distribution. 
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MOIETY 


The tribe is sometimes divided into two 
moieties or halves. As a social unit the moiety 
is rather very restricted in its distribution in 
India. Typical instances of ‘moiety’ division 
are found in Assam among the Aimols, Anals, 
Mantaks, Lamgangs, etc. Among the Hill 
Maria Gonds of Bastar also, according to Rus- 
sel and Hiralal, we find moiety organisation 
though Grigson opposes its existence. In both 
these areas the unit is an exogamous division. 
But among the Todas the moiety is endogam- 
ous. Among Chota Nagpur and Orissa tribes 
we do not find this unit. 


The moieties are sometimes named and 
sometimes no appellation is given to them. 
The Anal moieties are named Murchel and 
Murshom but the Aimol moieties have no 
name. Among the Aimols the moiety has 
definite functions and social status. One of the 
moieties is superior to the other. The head- 
man, the assistant headman and the priest of 
the village are always members of the supe- 
rior moiety. In religion also this duality is 
recognised. In the annual festival in Decem- 
ber the two moieties worship two different 
gods in two different parts of the village 


MOIETY ' & PHRATRY 


1. Chonghom 
I. Superior Moiety 
(no name) 


2. Chonghomlaita 


1. Lanoo 
II. Inferior Moicty 
(no name) 
2. Chaithu 


We find here each moiety divided into two 
named phratries and each phratry split up 
into two named clans. Each of the units— 
moiety, phratry and clan—is exogamous but 
the exogamy of the phratry and clan here is 


simultaneously. The members of one moiety 
are never allowed to take part in the celebra- 
tions of the other moiety on this occasion. 
Another important deity is worshipped by the 
members of the superior moiety alone and 
never by the inferior one. Ceremonies esta- 
blishing social status of a man endowing him 
with certain privileges are common among 
Assam tribes. Among the Aimols such cere- 
monies may be performed by the males of 


,10 


the superior moiety only’’. 
PHRATRY 


In the ‘D’ type of social structure the tribe 
is divided into a few kinship linkages popular- 
ly called phratries. We also find it in ‘E’ type 
in conjunction with moieties where each of 
the latter is divided into two or more phra- 
tries. Phratries may or may not have names. 
Generally a number of clans form a phiatry 
and as such the bond of union is kinship. 
As a result phratries are generally exogamous 
in India. This unit is rather rare in Indian 
tribal society. A typical instance is found 
among the Aimols, interposed between moie- 
tics and clans. The social framework of this 
tribe is shown below as a rare instance of 
symmetrical social structure. 


CLAN 


1 Khurching 
{ 2. Khosir 


{ 1. Sumbukpu 
2. Daraen 


Durnai 
1. Lumdin 
2. Lusai 


derivative exogamy. These two units not only 
avoid the members of their own immediate 
group in marriage but also all those who be- 
long to the same moiety. The Garos of Garo 
Hills are also divided into three exogamous 


{ 1 Thimpoo 
2. 
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phratries, Momin, Marak and 
Sangma, which regulate their marriages. We 
also find phratry organisation among the 
Gonds of the hills as well as the plains. 
Grigson tried to establish its existence among 
the Hill Marias. The Bison-horn Marias of 
Bastar have totem-phratries. The Gonds of 


Chanda, Nagpur and Chhindwara districts 
have phratries based on the number of gods 


namely, 


worshipped by each group. There are five 
such phratries; viz., three-god, four-god, five- 
god, six-god, and seven-god phratries. These 
phratries are also exogamous units and each 
possesses a belief in unity of blood. 


SUB-TRIBE 

In ‘F’ type of social framework we meet 
with this unit. The tribe here is divided into 
a number of sub-tribes which are generally 
endogamous or are in the process of becoming 
so. It has generally a name. This unit is 
mostly based on locality or occupation. The 
Gonds proper are divided into a number of 
sub-tribes based on locality, e.g. Mandlaha 
of Mandla, Lanjhia of Lanji, etc. Some of 
these divisions are based on occupation. The 
Naik Gonds of Chanda derive their name 
from their military profession in the past 
while the Gaita or Jaite get their appellation 
from their occupation as headman or priest. 
Among the Bhumij of Seraikella we found a 


triple division into Tamaria, Deshi or Sing- 
bhumia, and Dhalua or Dalbhumia—fach 
derived its name from its traditional habitat. 
Risley found another sub-tribe among them 
called Shelo which was formed on the basis 
of its occupation of iron-smelting."* 


CLAN 
With the exception of ‘A’ type of social 
structure clan is found in every one of the 
remaining six varieties. It is almost universal. 
In India, as far as ethnographic records show, 
an overwhelming majority of tribes are orga- 
nised on clan-basis. The only notable excep- 
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tions are the now extinct tribes of the Great 
Andaman. Before British occupation the 
Great Andaman was inhabited by a number 
of tribes each of which was divided into a 
number of ‘local groups’. Each local group, 
in its turn, was divided into a number of 
nuclear families. The place of clan was occu- 
pied by local group. It consisted of about 40 
to 50 persons who camped together, hunted 
or gathered together, shared their food 
together and its elders discharged the duties 
of the modern Government. The members of 
a local group generally married in other local 
groups but there was no rigid restriction. In 
matters of marriage both the tribe and the 
local group were agamous.’* 


The Pauri Bhuiyas of Orissa who are found 
in the hills of its hinterland also do not possess 
clan organisation. The place of clan is occu- 
pied by the village. “The unit of their social 
organisation is the village consisting of fami- 
lies supposed to be descended from a com- 
mon ancestor and all regarded as kutumbs” 
or agnates. And so a Pauri Bhuiya must seek 
brides for his sons and husbands for his 
daughters from outside his own village. 
Cognate relations are known as ‘Bandhus’ and 
villages with which a Pauri Bhuiya of a village 
may enter into marital connections are called 
his ‘Bandhu’ villages’*. Here we find that one 
of the most important functions of the clan 
viz. exogamy, has been monopolised by the 
village. Nowadays, however, almost every 
Pauri village has’ one or more families of 
“Bandhu” villages with whom marriage is 
possible. Thus true village-exogamy is no 
longer found. The Bhuiyas of the plains are 
divided into a few clans or gotras in imitation 
of the Hindus and have gotra-names like 
Nagas (snakes), Gajas (elephants), Kacchap 
(tortoise), and Kabutar (pigeon). But these 
clans are not exogamous, rather marriage 
within the clan is preferred and these clans 
have a tendency to become endogamous. 
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Leaving aside such rare cases we generally 
find clan as an important social unit in almost 
ill the tribes of India. The Mundas, Hos, 
Bhumijas, Santals, Gonds, Kandhs, Bhils, 
Nagas, Kukis, Khasis, Garos, etc. of Northern 
India are divided into clans. In the South also 
this social unit is found among the Todas, 
Kadars, Warlis, etc. 


The clan generally has a name which is 
cither totemic or eponymous. Totemic names 
are more in evidence in Chota Nagpur, Orissa, 
West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, etc. Epony- 
mous names occur mostly in Assam. Totemic 
names are taken generally from birds, animals, 
fishes, plants, trees, heavenly bodies, and even 
inanimate objects. The clan is not now asso- 
ciated with any geographical territory. In 
most of the tribes different clans reside in the 
same village and the same clan may be 
found scattered over the entire tribal habitat. 
Inspite of this we find some direct association 
between clan and territory. Among the Bis- 
on-horn Marias each clan is connected with 
one or more villages which are called its 
‘bhum’. These villages of a clan may be far 
apart from one another among this section of 
the tribe. But in the Abujhmar hills the Hill 
Marias have compact clan-areas each of 
which forms a political unit—at least among 
the more flourishing clans’*. Among the 
Oraons also we find some association between 
the village and its founder-clan—the Bhuin- 
har. The descendants of the members of the 
founder-clan enjoy some special privileges. 
The land which their ancestors cleared 
(Chuinbari land) is assessed at a lower rate 
even now. The members of this clan only 
can be Mahato (headman), and Pahan 
(priest) just like the Perma of Bison-horn 
Maria area’*. Among the Hos of Kolhan we 
find a general massing of the members of a 
particular clan in a particular area. The 
Bhumij clans also have their original villages 


to which they carry the dead body for dis- 


“ 
0 


posal or only the charred bones’® for inter- 
ment. 


Coming to the functions of the clan it may 
be noted that we have already referred to its 
most important function namely regulation 
of marriage and sexual relation. Besides this 
the clan also has political functions. It is 
found among the Nagas and Kukis of Assam. 
It is also traceable among the Oraons, 


Hill Marias, Kharias and _ Bhuiyas. 
In some cases the clan has a Pan- 
chayat, as among the Hill Marias 


and Bhuiyas, which directs its social and poli- 
tical affairs. In others some of the more im- 
portant village-offices are monopolised by 
some of the clans. Through them the clan 
exercises authority over the entire community 
consisting of several clans. The clan some- 
times exercises proprietory right over land as 
among the Ao Nagas'’. The clan also has 
magico-religious functions. But in India this 
side has not much developed. Among some 
of the tribes the office of the village-priest is 
monopolised by a particular clan. This is the 
case among most of the Old Kuki tribes of 
Manipur. 


The members of a clan regard themselves 
to be related by blood. They trace their des- 
cent from a common ancestor or ancestress 
who is more often a fictitious person. Though 
the members of a phratry or moiety also re- 
card themselves to be related by blood yet 
the bond among clan-members is compara- 
tively far stronger than that among the mem- 
bers of a phratry or moiety. A person among 
the Chirus and Purums of Manipur, whether 
known or unknown, will always receive hos- 
pitality from clansmen when he is away from 
his home. The Oraons also have this con- 
vention. Among some of the tribes of North- 
West Frontier there is collective responsibility 
for the actions of a clansman. If a man be 
killed or injured by a person of a different 
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clan it is the duty of his clansmen to avenge 
it. Blood-feuds exist in this area on clan- 
basis. Such a feeling of 
exist in respect to moiety or phratry. But 
inspite of all these facts when a clan out- 
grows its normal size and scatters over a wide 
territory it suffers in its solidarity. 


closencss does not 


For a clear idea of the nature and functions 
of the clan it would be helpful to see it in 
operation among a tribe. Among the Hos of 
Kolhan the linguistic term for clan is ‘kili’. 
Each Ho kili is composed of a number of 
lineages. Kili affiliation descends from father 
to children. It has been sometimes claimed 
that a girl adopts the kili of her husband 
after marriage. But this is not true. She never 
gives up her paternal kili at any period of 
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kili is subdivided only into two groups called 
the ‘Big one’ and the ‘Small one’. At Baran- 


anda in Kolhan we found several groups 


formed by kilis believed to be descended from 
common ancestors. Intermarriage within the 
kilis of such groups is prohibited though in 
other respects they behave as full-fledged 
kilis. The names of the kilis of such groups 
are often attributed to particular facts which 
smacks of totemic character. Thus Bobunga, 
Simku, Chatomba, Jerai and Balmuchu kilis 
are believed to be descended from a common 
ancestor and marriage among them is inter- 
dicted. The name Chatomba here is believed 
to have been derived from the habit of its 
ancestors who constantly used an umbrella 
(chatom). Bobungas are so-called as their 
ancestor used to worship the bongas (spirits) , 
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her life. The number of kilis in the tribe is 
practically unlimited. No one knows all of 
them. Risley listed 46 kilis; the author found 


more than 65 kilis in Seraikella alone. Ina 


etc. These sub-divisions of the kilis nowhere 
correspond with the lineages at present though 
it is not impossible that they originated from 
the lineages. The Ho kilis regulate marriage 


erie i at 


village of Kolhan he met with the members 
of 27 kilis. Each Ho kili has a name but the 
lineages have no names. Unlike other tribes 
of the locality the Hos are unable, in most 
cases, to state the object indicated by the 
kili-name. Risley also could not secure the 
meanings of these terms though he was suc- 
cessful among the Mundas, Santals, Oraons, 
Juangs, etc. who are racially and cultural- 
ly akin to the Hos. Possibly the Ho kilis were 
also totemistic like the kilis of the other Mun- 
dari tribes, at an earlier stage. But, for reasons 
unknown to us, the Hos forgot the import of 
their kili-names and abandoned the totemic 
practices connected with them. 


Some of the Ho kilis appear to have been 
subdivided into smaller groups. These also 
have their names the import of which is clear. 
The Purti kili of Seraikella, for example, is 
divided into seven sub-kilis namely Halang 
(powdered rice), Soso (a kind of tree) 
Dundu (a kind of bird), etc. Sometimes a 


and sexual relation even to this day. Marriage 
or sex relation within the kili is regarded as 
incest and formerly used to be punished with 
death by putting the guilty pair into a sack 
and then rolling them down from the hill-top. 
Society viewed this infringement with great 
horror as it would not only bring calamity 
to the guilty pair but also to the whole village 
community. The original rigour of the pu- 
nishment disappeared with the introduction 
of British rule. Such cases are now punished 
with excommunication. The belief also has 
weakened in recent years. The man is now 
sometimes taken back into the community on 
payment of a fine and on agreeing to give up 
the but the latter has to suffer 
throughout her lifetime. 

The incest feeling referred to above is based 
on a fiction that the members of a kili are des- 
cended from a common ancestor. For exam- 
ple the members of Birua kili of Kolhan are 
believed to be the descendants of Biru who 


woman 
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lived in a village in Simdega Sub-division of 
Ranchi district. The present members of the 
Birua kili cannot establish genealogically their 
relationship with him. The Manki family of 
Bharbharia can genealogically establish its 
relationship with Bajai, the founder of 
Bharbharia village, who lived nearly 400 years 
pack. The distinction between lineage and 
clan lies here—those with whom gencalogical 
relationship could be established belong to the 
lineage, such as the descendants of Bajai, but 
those with whom this cannot be done but 
there is a belief in a common ancestor, such 
as Biru, they belong to the same clan. 


There is a tendency among the Hos for the 
families of a kili in a village to concentrate 
in one area. This is also observable in the 
case of the Pirs (administrative units consist- 
ing of several villages). Birua kili is domi- 
nant in Bharbharia Pir. Formerly this Pir 
was known as Birua Pir. The Manki (here- 
ditary official head of the Pir) of this Pir and 
the Mundas (village headmen) of its villages 


belong to Birua kili. 


The Ho kilis have no magico-religious or 
economic function. 


LINEAGE 


A clan is usually split up into a number of 
lineages or into families where the concept 
of lineage does not exist. We have already 
indicated the difference between lincage and 
clan. The members of a lineage [cel themselves 
to be far more closely related than clansmen. 
The lineage also descends through one of the 
parents. Regulation of marriage and sexual 
relation, and inheritance of property are the 
two most important functions of this unit. 
Though the lineage is an expanded family yet 
it differs from the latter in the following 
characters: — 


1. Absence of residential cohabitation i.e. 
the members of a lineage do not live 


together in the same house just as fami- 
ly members do. 


2. All its members are unilaterally related 
by blood which is not true of the family, 
as spouses generally come from different 
families. 

3. Though lineage members exercise some 
supervision over the children of the unit 
yet the actual rearing up of them rests 
with the family. 

4. The lineage is not a food-group like the 
family and there is much less economic 
co-operation among its members than 
among family members. 


The Ho haga (lineage) is a patrilineal unit. | 
The consciousness of nearness of rela- 
tionship is apparent from the behaviour of 
haga members on occasions of marriage and 
funeral in particular. At the time of settle- 
ment of brideprice in a Ho marriage at Kon- 
slaposh near Jagannathpur in Kolhan there 
was considerable higgling over the number of 
cattle and amount of cash money to be paid. 
The lcaf-cup with goat-droppings (indicative 
of the number of cattle-heads or rupees) had 
already changed hands several times in the 
presence of the author. Both sides had come 
within reasonable limits, yet the price could 
not be finally settled. At this juncture two 
persons from the groom’s party came forward 
one offering to pay the remaining cow 
of the deal and the other agreeing to 
help the groom’s family by paying the balance 
of cash money. There was a joyous uproar 
—the differences having been solved. On in- 
quiry it expired that these two persons belong- 
ed to the haga of the groom. It is a custom 
of the Hos that every haga family must offer 
something in the shape of money, cattle, goat, 
fowl, rice, etc. to the family where a man is 
going to be married. It is paid as a social due 
and a proper note is taken of the nature and 
amount of the gift and remembered as it must 
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be returned on a similar occasion in the family 
of the donor. This obligatory exchange of 
gifts is not found in mere clan-relationships. 
At funeral also we find this solidarity among 
lineage members. Digging the grave, and 
making the coffin are the duties of haga 
members. The dead body is reccived into the 
grave and finally laid on its bed by the hage 
members including the eldest son of the 
deceased. No other person can do this last 
service. The haga members remain fasting 
from death till disposal of the body after 
which they may cook food and break their 
fast. They have also to feed the members of 
the immediate family of the deceased as the 
latter cannot cook their food on the day of 
death. During harvesting season a dead body 
cannot be touched by any one except mem- 
bers of haga. Even clan-members are also 
tabooed. Generally speaking each haga has 
now its own burial or cremation ground. But 
it must be also pointed out here that clan- 
burial-ground was the more ancient custom 
and the family burial ground is a recent inno- 
vation, All these facts show that the lineage is 
not an unimportant social unit. It is also found 
among other tribes of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau. Among the matriarchal Khasis also 
we meet with the lineage called kpoh which 
is composed of the descendants of Ka-Iawbei- 
tymmen (great-grand-mother). After crema- 
tion the charred bones of a Khasi are removed 
to and deposited at the first instance, in a 
small stone cairn called mawshieng which is 
associated with the family or ting. It is next 
removed with proper ceremonies to bigger 
cairns called mawphew which belong to the 
kpoh. Finally they are deposited in the clan 
ossuary at long intervals. The lineage has also 
other functions which are not dealt 
here. 


with 


FAMILY 
The lineage or the clan, as the case my 
be, is divided into families. Among social units 
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family is the most fundamental one. It is 
found in one or other form throughout human 
society, and may be traced as far back as 
human records go. It is the smallest social 
unit. 

Family may be theoretically divided into 
three types, namely, the nuclear, the poly- 
gamous and the extended. The typical nuclear 
family consists of the husband, the wife, and 
their unmarried offspring. It is not unusual 
to find one or more additional members living 
in such a family but in no case their inclusion 
disturbs the homogeneous compact nature of 
the unit. They are unimportant adhesions. 
Such additional members are possibly an aged 
parent, an immature brother or an unmarried 
sister. The modern Euro-American family is 
a typical instance of this atomic family. 
Among the tribals of India we meet 
with it, for example, among the Anda- 
manese of Andaman Islands, the Ao 


Nagas and Angami Nagas of Naga Hills, the 


sirhors of Ranchi district, the Old Kukis of 
Manipur, the Warlis of Thana (Bombay), 
etc. Nuclear family seems to be more com- 
monly associated with two extremes of eco- 
nomic development. We find it among the 
food-gathering tribes on the one hand and the 
industrial labourers on the other. The 
and the Birhors are food- 
gatherers. The Hos of Kolhan have, in recent 
years developed this type of family especially 
amongst landless agricultural labourers and 
workers in mines, factories and forests. In a 
recent examination of 256 Ho families the 
author found 63% true and typical nuclear 
families and another 23% with one or two 
additional members. The same tendency 
is visible throughout Chhota Nagpur 
tribes. The Oraon immi- 
labourers of tea gardens have 
characteristic nuclear families, particularly 
when they are away from their village homes. 
The Munda immigrant families to Calcutta 
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and its industrial suburbs also show the same 
picture, 


Just as atoms combine into a molecule, the 
nuclear families also, in most of the tribes and 
peoples, form larger aggregates which are the 
Polygamous and Extended families. Polyga- 
mous family is composed of two or more 
nuclear families with a common spouse. It 
has two varieties, namely, Polygynous family 
and Polyandrous family. In the former there is 
a common husband for a number of women 
who are married to him. The husband to- 
gether with each wife and her children forms 
a nuclear family and the combination of these 
nuclear families forms the Polygynous family. 
The Polyandrous family is also a similar com- 
bination of several nuclear families but in it 
we have one woman married to a number of 
men simultaneously. 


Polygyny is not an uncommon feature 
among the tribals of India. Theoretically it is 
allowed in all the tribes but its actual practice 
is confined to a very limited section on eco- 
nomic grounds. It is only the rich who can 
indulge in this kind of luxury. It is very rare 
among the food-gatherers like the Birhors 
and Kardars. But among the Sema 
Naga shifting cultivators it is a com- 
mon practice’®, “In the case of a chief 
or rich man there would be _ from 
three to five, or even occasionally seven wives 
ees ” 19 The Lhota Nagas ordinarily have 
two wives and three are not rare. A rich man 
takes a second wife or a third one when he 
performs a genna’®. Polygyny is also frequent 
among the Eastern Rengmas”’. But in Chhota 
Nagpur among the Oraons, Mundas, Hos 
Santals, etc. it is found only among the rich 
and that also very rarely. In two Ho villages-- 
one industrial and the other agricultural-—the 
percentage of polygyny was 1’02 and 2744 
respectively. Among the Muria Gonds of 
Bastar Elwin found 44 cases (2’2%) of 


polygyny in 2000 marriages examined by 
him**. From these facts it appears that poly- 
gynous family is not an important unit 
among Indian tribes. But wherever it occurs 
it gravely interpersonal 
relationship. 


influences _ the 


Polyandry is a rare type of union. We find 
a few instances of it at present in the foot 
hills of the Himalayas among such tribes as 
the Lepchas and Khasas**, Typical cases are 
found among the Todas of Nilgiri Plateau 
who mainly practise its fraternal variety. The 
custom is referred to among the Nairs of 
South India from very early times. Foreign 
travellers mentioned its existence in the last 
years of the eighteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. A little above 
100 years later Thurston collected evidences 
at the beginning of the current century which 
prove that the custom had already become 
unpopular and might only be found in remote 
villages where modern ideas had not pene- 
trated. Recent accounts also corroborate 
Thurston’s findings. Sociologically Nair 
polyandry is not strictly a type of marriage. 
It does not establish a family where the wife 
and her husbands live together in the same 
house, rear up children and co-operate in 
economic life. It is rather a loose sort of union 
in which the so-called husband only visits the 
wife regularly for sexual purpose. Owing to 
its very restricted distribution Polyandrous 
family is not an important feature of Indian 
tribal society. 


The Extended Family is an aggregation of 
several nuclear families occupying a common 
residence and having very close kinship ties. It 
includes two or more nuclear families connec- 
ted by blood relationship such as that be- 
tween parent and child or between two 
siblings. The Extended family occurs more 
frequently than Polygamous Family among 
the Indian tribals of all economic pursuits. 
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Among the food-gathering kadars Rao 
Bahadur L. K. A. Iyer found this to be a 
common type side by side with the nuclear 
family**. The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhum who 
are still in the food-gathering stage have both 
the Nuclear and the Extended types among 
them. But it is difficult to say which one pre- 
dominates’*. The shifting cultivators too have 
Extended Family. The Lakhers of Assam 
allow a married son to live with his father in 
the same house and mess till a child is born*’. 
his type is also not rare among the Maria 
Gonds of Bastar. In Chhota Nagpur, among 
the permanent agriculturists, its occurrence 
is more frequent. In course of our survey 
among the Oraons of villages near Lohardaga 
and Gumla we frequently found married sons 
living with their parents. More rare were the 
cases of married brothers living together. In 
tudied 256 


families nearly 13% were Exicnded Families 


three Ho villages where we 
In two of these villages which practised agri- 
culture the percentage of 


was 25, whereas in the third village, mainly 


xtended Family 
inhabited by landless labourers and industrial 
workers the percentage came down to 9 only. 

Residence of the married pair is an impor- 
tant factor in moulding its internal and 
external relations. Along with descent it gives 
shape to the behaviour pattern. Due to incest 
taboo marriage within the nuclear family is 
not allowed among the tribes of India. 
Husband and wife therefore come from two 
distinct families either of the same village or 
of different villages. Oraon elders frown upen 
marriages within the village. The Mundari 
tribes also look upon it with disfavour. Ho 
marriages recorded by the author also corro- 
borate this evidence. This objection to 
marriage within the village, both among the 
Oraons and the Mundari tribes, is possibly 
the remnant of a time when each village 
used to be inhabited by members of the same 
clan. Clan-exogamy led to village-exogamy. 


Uni-clan villages have long disappeared 
giving place to Multi-clan villages but the 
old mental orientation still persists. It may 
also be a precautionary measure against any 
tendency to intra clan marriage or scx rela- 
tion. Westermarck would attribute it to 
greater sex-stimulation where the bride and 
groom are unknown to each other. As a result 
of one or more of these factors the husband 
and wife among Indian tribes mostly come 
from different villages. Each of them come 
from a family of orientation where he or she 
has been residing in the midst of near blood 
relatives in the happy security of their cons- 
tant support. Each of the spouses in a 
marriage has therefore a premarital sphere 
of influence. When marriage unites them, 
either or both have to leave this security for 
residential cohabitation. This has resulted in 
a few alternative types of residence such as 
matrilccal, patrilocal, matri-patri-local, 
bilocal and neolocai. Two other rare types 
are amita-local and avuncolocal. 

In India most of the tribes have patrilocal 
residence. The husband takes his wife to live 
in his parents’ family or to a house built 
nearby. All the Mundari tribes, the Gond- 
Kandhs, the Bhils and the Naga-Kukis have 
this type of residence. It is also the common 
type among the advanced peoples of India. 
Matrilocal residence, in which the husband 
goes to live with his wife in her parents’ 
family or builds a house nearby, is found only 
in a very limited number of tribes of India. 
A typical case is that -of the Khasis. The 
husband among them goes to live with his 
wife in her mother’s house. He lives in this 
household, earns for it and receives mainte- 


nance from it. But this does not continue for 
long. On the birth of one or two children he 
builds a separate house for himself and his 
wife and children where he takes them and 
starts a new and separate family-existence. 
This house is more often built in the village 
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of his mother-in-law*’. Among the neighbour- 
ing Garos we find limited-matrilocal residence. 
Property among this tribe belongs to women 
and is inherited by one of the sclected 
daughters called nokna. Nokna has to remain 
in the house of her mother and her husband 
comes to live with her in the house of her 
parents. He is generally the sister’s son of her 
father. On the death of the nokna’s father 
her husband steps into his place to the extent 
of marrying her mother. He thus remains in 
the family of orientation of his wife through- 
out his life. But the other daughters of the 
woman leave the family on marriage. They 
may be given land in the village of their 
mother to construct houses and live therein. 
But there is no compulsion and no induce- 
ment for this. Some of these sons-in-law, par- 
ticularly those who belong to the same village 
by birth, remain in it. Others go to the 
village of their parents where they set up new 
establishments. Here we find typical cases of 
bilocal residence*’. 


The Syntengs of Jaintia Hills in Assam 
cannot be placed in any one of the types of 
residence mentioned before. Though there is 
monogamous union with magico-religious 
rites and ceremonies it does not establish a 
typical family as it lacks residential cohabita- 
tion, economic co-operation, and joint-dis- 
charge of duties in bringing up children. The 
Synteng husband and wife do not live 
together. Each of them remains in the family 
of his or her orientation; the children remain 
with their mother. Gurdon states “In Jowai 
some people admitted to me that the husband 
came to his mother-in-law’s house after dark 
only, and that he did not eat, smoke or even 
partake of betel-nut there, the idea being 
that because none of his earnings go to sup- 
port this house, therefore it is not etiquette 
for him to partake of food or other refresh- 
ment there. If a Synteng house is visited, it is 
unusual to find the husbands of any: of the 
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married daughters there, although the sons 
of the family may be seen in the house. when 
they have returned from work”*’, A similar 
condition is stated to have prevailed among 
the Nairs of South India with the exception 
of monogamous ceremonial union. The Nai1 
had with a 


number of men who were her visitor-mates. 


woman sambandham relation 


Neolocal residence is a recent development 
in tribal society of India. Mines, factories, 
and cash-crop gardens have attracted large 
number of tribal labourers in recent years. 
Husband and wife go there in search of jobs. 
When the harvest is over there is an exodus 
every year from the tribal areas of Madhya 
Pradesh, Chhota Nagpur, Orissa and West 
Bangal to work-centres in the coal and iron 
mines of Chhota Nagpur and West Bengal 
and to the factory towns and tea gardens. The 
married pairs live there free from the in- 
fluence of the parents and relatives of cither 
side. The author had some opportunity of 
studying such families which had migrated to 
the iron mines at Noa Mundi, to the cement 
factory at Jhinkpani and to the forest coups 
of Saranda. 


Besides these pairs, quite a large number of 
married there without their 
spouses, In Kolhan as well as on the Ranchi 
Plateau there is considerable rural unemploy- 
incnt particularly after the harvest. Generally 
husbands go away from homes for earning 
some cash money to meet the demands of the 
Zemindar or money-lender or for purchasing 
some land or cattle, or merely for maintaining 
the family. Devoid of the social checks of 
family and village life a substantial number 
of them fall easy victims to distilled liquor, 
brothels and gambling. It has become a 
menace to family life in the uplands of Chhota 
Nagpur, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh. 


Descent or alignment of kindred is an im- 
portant feature of social organisation. Child- 
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ren regard the kinsmen through one of the 
parents as more nearly related than the 
kinsmen through the other parent. Based on 
this we have two varieties of unilateral descent 
viz. Patrilineal and matrilineal. This unilate- 
ralism is more in evidence in the matter of 
inheritance and succession. Membership of 
family, clan, phratry and moiety depend on 
this factor. North Indian tribes are as a 
general rule patrilineal with the exception of 
the Khasis, Garos and Syntengs. Matriliny is 
more popular in Southern India. The Hos, 
Mundas, and Oraons of Chhota Nagpur 
Plateau, for example, are patrilineal. A Ho 
traces his descent from his father and is 
therefore a member of his family, his lineage 
and his clan. He observes patriliny through- 
out his life. All landed property among them 
must remain within the clan. As a result, a 
married girl, cannot inherit any real property 
of her father but if she remains unmarried she 
may enjoy it throughout her lifetime. We 
found several old maids enjoying landed pro- 
perty received from their respective fathers. 
But they did not get equal share with their 
brothers. They were entitled to maintenance 
only. When a man has nly daughters, the un- 
married among them only inherit his entire 
property and will_continue to enjoy it till they 
marry or die. If an Oraon married daughter 
stealthily carries away some articles from her 
father’s house, the latter’s ancestral souls at 
once visit her with punishment, in thé shape 
of illness in her family, death of some domes- 
tic animal or loss of her husband’s property. 
The guilty daughter does not hesitate an 
instance to return the articles in the same 
stealthy manner. These departed souls keep 
constant watch over the property of their des- 
cendants as fromthe lattertheyget sustenance 
even in the other world. They have nothing 
to expect from their married daughters. 
Succession also is patrilineal among the Hos. 
The son succeeds the father as headman or 


priest of the village, or Manki of the Pir. The 
daughter, her husband or her son can never 
aspire to these posts. In the absence of sons 
it goes to other near male agnates. In the 
absence of the latter too, it goes to some one 
of the clan. Ordinarily it never goes out of 
this group. 


Among the Khasis children trace their des- 
cent from their mother. They belong to her 
family, her lineage, and her clan. Maternal 
uncle is the nearest male relative of a man or 
woman in the next higher generation and the 
sisters’ children are more nearly related to a 
man than his own children. Though the 
maternal uncles go away to their wives’ houses 
after marriage, due to matrilocal residence, 
yet the eldest of them is regarded as the head 
of the houses of their sisters. But this does 
not mean that the father has no place in 
his family of procreation. When he set up 
his new and independent house after the birth 
of children he comes nearer to his wife and 
children as he faces all dangers for their pro- 
tection and maintenance. In his wife’s clan 
also he holds a position which is second only 
to the elder brother of his wife. The Khasi 
saying “u kpa uba lah ban iai, u kni uba tang 
ha ka iap ka im” beautifully expresses the re- 
lation between the two. It means “the father 
bears the heat and burden of the day, the 
maternal uncle only comes when it is a ques- 
tion of life or death”, There is an element 
of compromise between matriarchate and 
patriarchate among the Khasis but the Syn- 
tengs provide a fuller and better example of 
matriarchate. The Synteng family is a con- 
sanguine family consisting of brothers and 
sisters and the children of sisters and their 


descendants in the female line. The father is 
not a member of this family and does not 
appear in the picture except as a begetter. 
Complete matriarchate with matriliny pre- 
vails among them. 
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Inspite of this onesidedness of the family 
and other social units in the matter of inheri- 
tance and succession we do not find this 
extreme partiality towards the unilateral 
group in the field of social behaviour. It is 
true that in patrilineal society there is greater 
mutual help, protection and support among 
kinsmen through the father whereas among 
matrilineal people the same is true among 
relatives through the mother. When a Ho 
needs help he looks to his father’s brothers 
and their sons, his father’s father’s brothers 
and their male descendants in the male line. 
When nearer relatives on this side are unable 
or unwilling to render him the necessary help 
he goes to his mother’s brothers or their sons. 
The latter are, however, regarded as much 
further removed than even remote relatives 
on the father’s side. Inspite of this we do not 
lind here the same type of rigid separation as 
in inheritance and succession. In modern 
times due to development of ncolocalism, the 
differences in social behaviour pattern to- 
wards the paternal and maternal relatives is 
gradually diminishing, or in other words un- 
ilateralism is giving way to bilateralism. This 
tendency is at least partially due to gradual 
industrialisation of the tribal families. 


CONCLUSION 


Social organisation of the tribal peoples of 
India is in a state of flux. Triba! areas nest- 
ling on hill-tops or hiding in the midst of 
dense forests are being gradually and syste- 
matically opened up. Exploitation of mines 
and forests have led members of the advanced 
communities into tribal homes hitherto se- 
cluded. Factories have been opened near the 
sources of raw materials. Roads and Railway 


lines have been constructed through deep 
forests and precipitous rocks for facilitating 
transport of nfen and materials to consump- 
tion centres. Automobiles ply over these roads 
and connect the interior with Railway Sta- 
tions, market-towns and administrative head- 
quarters. People from outside have gone and 
settled in tribal areas. Tribals also, goaded 
by want, have gone to towns, factories, mines, 
cash-crop gardens in search of employment. 
Thus, for sometime past, there has been brisk 
contact between the tribals and the advanced 
peoples. This has brought about a consider- 
able amount of change in all the departments 
of life of the tribes. They have adopted and 
assimilated many of our good as well as 
bad habits and customs. A new social order 
is in the making. The old social units like 
moiety, phratry and clan have already lost 
much of their force and utility. The family is 
trying hard to adjust itself to the changed cir- 
cumstances. The nuclear family of the food- 
gathering stage transformed itself into the 
extended family with the adoption of agricul- 
ture. Again the pendulum is swinging back- 
wards and the old nuclear family has made 
its appearance among the industrialised tribes. 
The new policy of liquidating backwardness 
among the tribals by 1960 and making them 
equal with the other advanced communities, 
solemnly adopted in the new Constitution of 
India and already given effect to by the Cen- * 
tral and State Governments, would certainly 
quicken the process of transformation. We 
are in the midst of an unprecedented social 
upheaval in this ancient and conservative 
country. Let us hope that Social Science 
would be utilised for giving proper directior 
to this epoch-making experiment. 
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TRIBAL ECONOMY OF THE CIS-HIMALAYAS 
By Dr. D. N. Mayumpar, 


The development of communications, the immigration and settlement of foreign traders 
and the import ‘of machine-made goods are fast changing the economic and social life of the 
tribal people in the Cis-Himalayan region. In the following article, Dr. Majumdar describes 
the economic life of the Khasas, a tribal people, and draws attention to the new problems 
which they face and for which Anthority has to find solution. 


Dr. Majumdar is Professor and Head of the Department of Anthropology, Lucknow 


University. 


The Khasas live in the Jaunsar-Bawar area 
of the Chakrata sub-division of the Dehra 
Dun District. Jaunsar-Bawar is the trans- 
Jumna portion of the district. To the north 
and east of Jaunsar-Bawar lie Tehri, Jubal 
and Sirmoor. To the south lies the Doon 
Valley. A portion of Bawar is in the Pabar 
Valley, entering as a wedge into Dadi and 
Reingarh, Jaunsar is bounded on the north 
by Lokhandi, the Jumna encircles it from the 
east and the Tons completes the triangle by 
winding towards the west. For long, Jaunsar- 
Bawar was administered under the provisions 
of the Partially Excluded Areas Act of 1935. 
Today, under changed political conditions, 
Jaunsar-Bawar, like the other tribal areas of 
Uttar Pradesh, lying south of the Kaimur 
range in Mirzapur district, has been brought 
under normal administration on the alleged 
ground of ‘advancing cultural life’ in this area. 
Jaunsar-Bawar is a rugged country, full of 
precipitous mountains with little flat ground. 
The altitude varies from 1500 to 11,000 ft., 
the highest peak in the area being Karamba; 
some of the peaks run into ridges which 
suddenly descend to dark chasms. 

An Ancient People -—The Khasas are a very 
ancient people. A reference to the Khasas is 
found in the Vishnu Purana. Khasa is said to 
be the daughter of Daksha, wife of Kashyapa 
and mother of the Yakshas and Rakshas. 
Pliny mentions the Khasas in the first century. 
In the Karna Parvan of the Mahabharata, 
the Khasas are referred to as the ‘inhabitants 
of the Punjab’. Atkinson identifies the 


Khasas with the Yakshas and traces the 
settlement of the Yakshas or the Khasas to 
an early period in the Punjab. He also ascribes 
to the Yakshas or the Khasas knowledge of 
architecture, and believes that the Chaityas of 
Asoka were built by the Khasas. Herodotus 
refers to the gold collectors who lived on the 


border of the city of Kaspatryas 
and the country of Paktyikas. In 
the Mahabharata, the Khasa_ are 


expressly mentioned amongst the northern 
tribes who brought presents to Yudhisthira 
and among them were ‘presents of Paipilika 
gold so-called because it was collected by ants 
( pipilikas)’. The reference may be to the trade 
in the gold dust. In recent years, some en- 
thusiasts have connected the Khasas with the 
Todas because of the prevalence of polyandry 
among both the people; but the physical 
features of the two tribes are so different that 
by no stretch of imagination can they be 
lumped together. The Khasas are either Raj- 
puts or Brahmins; they have mixed with or’ 
subjugated a Dom element, which is the basic 
substratum of population in these parts. The 
artisan castes in the hills belong to the Dom 
extraction. The most degraded are the Kol- 
tas, who are the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in these parts. Although the Khasas 
are tribal, they should be distinguished from 
the bulk of the tribal people in India, who 
belong either to the Proto-Australoid or to 
the Mongoloid racial stock. The Khasas, 
even if they have been diluted in blood by 
mixture with the Mongoloids of the upper 
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Himalayas or with the Doms of the lower 
region, belong to the Mediterranean stock, 
and some among them represent the true 
Mediterranean features. 

Much misunderstanding has been created 
in recent years by people who have not the 
requisite knowledge about the Khasas. The 
Khasas are polyandrous, though the custom is 
fast becoming obsolete in many parts of the 
region. This peculiar custom of marriage has 
attracted the notice of many tourists and 
social workers who have given highly exagge- 
rated accounts of their kinship and family 
organisation. The Khasas have begun to 
resent such uninformed accounts and have 
developed an aversion to ethnographic inves- 
tigation. 

Great Disparity in Wealth.—Anyone who 
wants to know about the economic life 
of the Khasas must live in their villages 
and watch the day-to-day life of the 
people from close quarters. Failure to do so 
has resulted in fantastic accounts of the 
wealth and resources of the people. The load 
of ornaments one finds on the person of the 
women, the substantial timber houses that dot 
the slopes of the hills and the picturesque 
dress the women don on ceremonial occasions, 
make ont think of the prosperity of the 
Khasas. The trouble that shoots up periodi- 
cally in Jaunsar-Bawar between the Zemin- 
dars* (landowners) and the Koltas** and 
other artisans, naturally gives the impression 
that there is a lot of exploitation of the Kol- 
tas and artisan communities. The proverbial 
shyness of the Khasas to move out of their 
villages to seek employment elsewhere is also 
taken as a proof of their sound economic 
status. The Jaunsari students who go for their 
education to Dehra Dun are known to live 
well and spend much. This fact is often cited 
to prove the economic prosperity of the 





*Zemindar of this area is not the same as his counterpart in the plains. Any one who owns 
Jand, however small a strip it may be, is Zemindar, **Koltas are agrestic serfs, 
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Khasas. The Khasas are very hospitable and 
a stranger who enters a village, finds the stay 
comfortable and food abundant. The general 
health of the people also gives the impression 
that everything is all right. The festivals are 
celebrated with elaborate rites, and feasts, 
which mean that the capacity of the people to 
spend, still remains unimpaired. Marriages 
involve great expenditure and when you ask 
a Jaunsari how much he had to spend for his 
marriage, he quotes a figure which is difficult 
to secure in the plains. All these have been 
taken to imply the financial solvency of the 
Jaunsari. The picture is not likely to be uni- 
form and there are different classes of people 
in Jaunsar-Bawar and any such generalization 
will be overshooting the mark. There are 
people who possess plenty and there are 
others who toil day and night to earn a living. 
The disparity in wealth in Jaunsar-Bawar be- 
tween the zemindars and the tenants, Bajgis 
and Koltas for example, is so great that it 
would be difficult to make a sweeping state- 
ment about their economic condition. 

No Rigid Caste System.—The Khasas do 
not observe the caste system as it is practised in 
the plains. They allow intermarriage between 
certain castes for which they were originally 
described in the ancient texts as Vratyas. If 
there is no rigid caste system among them, 
there certainly does exist a class structure 
based on a dual organisation of those with 
rights and those without them. The zemindars 
are the ‘haves’ and the rest are the ‘have-nots.’ 
The land belongs to the former; the latter 
may cultivate on behalf of the zemindar, or 
are maintained by the zemindars and even 
some of them are owned by them. The 
zemindars put on gold and silver ornaments, 
dress well, live well, spend on feasts and 
festivals; the tenants can put on ornaments 
made of baser metal, serve the zemindars, 
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work for them in the fields, look after their 
cattle and tend the sheep and for all practical 
purposes are symbiotically attached to the 
zemindars. : 


The Koltas are agricultural serfs, who are 
owned by the Zemindars, bought and sold and 
maintained on dole. This dichotomous seg- 
mentation has a traditional sanction behind it, 
and has so long been accepted without protest 
by the artisan classes. Today, throughout the 
length and breadth of Jaunsar-Bawar, there is 
a ferment, an intolerance manifest every- 
where, and the relations between the zemin- 
dars and the tenants have become strained 
and even hostile. The Koltas in these parts 
have Ied the revolt and other castes are in 
tension, The spearhead: of the attack has 
been directed towards the tenancy practice; 
and the Koltas are fighting the zemindars on 
the iegal plane. As the tract has been brought 
under the normal administration of the 
country, the customary laws have no legal 
sanction, as a result of which the Koltas find 
it easy to get their claims accepted. Many 
Koltas have secured land which they have 
been cultivating as tenants for generations, as 
their own share, to the discomfiture of the 
proprictory body. 


No Spectacular Difference in Dress.— 
Although dress is an indication of social status, 
in Jaunsar-Bawar,-—ordinarily the zemindars 
can be distinguished from the tenants and the 
artisans by their dress; the uniformity with 
regard to their clothing and the home-spun 
and home-made clothes they put on, do not 
show a spectacular difference between the 
rich families and their less fortunate relatives 
and neighbours. People who have plenty of 
money, do not exhibit their wealth, and 
saving is more important than spending. 
Families inherit patrimony which _ they 
bequeath to their heirs along with what they 
can save, and the family chest is a sacred 


‘ possession which they never reveal even to 


their friends and relatives. Even wives do not 
know what their husbands possess and it is 
only when they are fed up with work and find 
life very hard, that they may accuse their 
husbands as “misers guarding their precious 
hoard.” 


The Khasas are an agricultural people. 
They depend on agriculture which is still 
crudely done. They keep cattle, goats and 
sheep, and fall back on their pastoral resources 
when their crops fail or they cannot meet 
their domestic obligations from a normal 
crop. All agriculture is terrace farming. The 
tiny terraces require careful preparation, 
rich manure, and plentiful water which the 
fields receive either from precipitation or 
from canalled sources. They manure their 
fields with the excreta of cattle or by burning 
leaves or decomposing them. The high 
altitude is a great handicap, and the work- 
cattles are put to great inconvenience due t6 
terracing and the nature of the soil which 
is rocky. Agricultural implements are few 
and crudely designed. The plough is often 
without the iron shear; it is usually con- 
structed out of ever-green oak or from 
rhododendron trees. Wheeled transport is not 
possible to manipulate on steep hills and 
it is not known in these parts. 


The land in Jaunsar-Bawar varies in quality 
and even the same village has lands of varying 
fertility. The nature of the hills is responsible 
for this variation, for some of them are rocky 
while others are of soft earth. The most 
prevalent soil is of loamy clay but even within 
the same area, there may be found land of 
light sand and stiff clay. Rich soil may 
alternate with barren hill sides. Good soil 
usually occurs on round topped hills, in 
gentle slopes and in the valleys. Jaunsaris 
divide the land into those which are sinchit 
or irrigated and those that are a-sinchit or 
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non-irrigated, the latter depending entirely 
on the rains and the moisture that can be 
preserved on the soil by preventing water 
from precipitately running out of the fields. 


High Land Tax.—Considering the hard 
conditions of life on the hills and the diffi- 
culties that beset agriculture, the land tax is 
fairly high; the average zemindar pays rent 
on a portion of his land; and very zemindar 
has brought under cultivation new plots of 
land which have not been recorded in his 
possession as the first settlement record had 
not been modified till last year. The record 
of rights recently made in Jaunsar-Bawar has 
already brought to light large acreage for 
which no rent has so far been paid. This 
has created a panic among the proprietory 
cultivators, but in view of the fact that much 
of this new land is being cultivated by the 
Koltas who are claiming their right of occu- 
pation, the zemindars were anxious to record 
as much land as they could in their own 
name, and were prepared to be assessed on 
their total holding. Land is measured in 
bighas. A bigha of land is divided into pattas ; 
two and a half pattas measure one bigha, and 
can be sown with five seers of grain, viz., 
wheat. The zemindar pays Rs. 1/4/- per 
bigha as land rent. Inferior quality land is 
assessed at the rate of Rs. -/4/- per bigha. In 
the neighbouring feudatory state of Rawain, 
land used to be measured on the basis of 
nali (and mutta). A piece of land requiring 
one nali (one seer) of seed will measure 
240 sq. yds. in area. One mutta or one chatak 
(1/16 of a seer) is required for 15 sq. yds. 
Thus a piece of land measuring 200 nali 
and 10 mutta would measure (200 x 240) 
+ (10 x 15), ie., 49,150 sq. yds. The kheel 
ijrar and katir are inferior londs, unirrigated 
and not even regularly cultivated. The best 
land is sera or irrigated one. It is also known 
as abi or kalahar salana. The unirrigated 


land is ukhar, 


There are not many valleys to cultivate 
and agriculture has to be carried on the 
slopes of hills, whose declivity is not too 
steep for the purpose. It takes a lot of labour 
to make land suitable for the crops. The 
rough and rocky surface has to be levelled 
by digging the land towards the mountain 
side and raising a wall of stones to keep down 
the moisture from rains on the soil. Sometimes 
even five to seven feet walls have to be 
constructed to level a field. It takes many 
years to make fields pay with crops, as the 
hard soil has to be broken up and mixed 
with cattle excreta, and many years may be 
required to bring the land to the required 
level of fertility. Even if terraces are made, 
ploughing becomes difficult as the stones 
strike the plough and have to be sorted out 
and deposited at the boundary wall. The 
process is a weary one and many years’ labour 
is involved in the preparation of a healthy 
terrace. The boundary walls are not cemented, 
but the women and children arrange the 
stones in such a way that they may form 
a compact structure and withstand the rush 
of water. Sometimes, trunks of trees are put 
up at the boundary wall, to keep the stones 
in position. The width of the terraces in the 
dry land varies from 10 to 20 ft., the length 
from 20 to 75 ft. As the terraces rise up on 
the slopes, their size decreases, and sometimes 
tiny terraces are made to suit the declivity 
of the hills. Each village has several thousands 
of terraces and it is indeed difficult to keep 
accounts, but the village Patwaris whose 
duty it is to do so, are usually experts in 
arithmetic. On many an occasion, I have 
enquired of the local Patwari who occasionally 
accompanied me in the area, and without 
the slightest embarrassment, he told me who 
the owner was and what his total holding 
came to. While terracing is the only method 
of cultivation, the maintenance of the terraces 
is a big job. Many a land slide has occurred 
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where terracing has not been done carefully. 
The farmers have to be expert in selecting 
sites to terrace, One difficulty in keeping the 
terraces in good repair is the easy growth of 
wild shrubs and bushes which spread wildly 
due to the slightest inattention and require 
to be weeded out or destroyed by burning. 
The valley terraces are easier to maintain; 
the few stones thrown by heavy precipitation 
are easily collected and piled at corners of 
the field and annual flooding helps to 
fertilise it. 


The agricultural implements that are found 
in this area, are those that are used in other 
parts of the district of Dehra Dun; but their 
names are different in some cases. All the 
implements are not found -in every home, 
but a list can be given. When bullocks are 
used, they put juwa on the neck of the 
animals, Lat is a long rod tied to the juwa 
by a rope called naroo. Naseru is the wooden 
block to which the iron plough called faloo 
is fixed. Jol is a big round wood tied to the 
lat and a man stands on it when the bullocks 
are driven to drag it. This breaks the mud 
heaps and levels the fields. Maya is of similar 
make as that of Jol but it has wedges fixed 
to it. For weeding, they use Dandiyala which 
is comb-like and is dragged over the field to 
weed out unwanted growth. For digging they 
use kutla, kashi and mok. These are long 
iron blades fitted to handles made from ban, 
ruias, mol and todar. For cutting crops, 
they use dathro, dathri, bhired, kurar and 
bas. These are flat iron blades fitted to 
different kinds of wooden handles, 


Co-operation in Agricultural Operations.— 
The various agricultural operations are 
‘hal’ (ploughing), jol (levelling), godwart 
(weeding), ropni (transplanting of rice 
plants), lowart (harvesting) and mandwart 
(threshing). Ploughing and levelling are 
done by the cultivator himself or by his family 
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members, but for the other operations they 
hire the services of others for whom they 
are also prepared to work. It is a customary 
arrangement known as pagyali which ensures 
cooperative work in the fields. Whenever a 
family needs such labour, it is obligatory on 
other families in the village to depute one or 
more members to help the family in need; 
in return they ensure the labour required in 
their fields. An account is maintained by the 
families and they can demand return labour 
against the help they have given their neigh- 
bours, Pagyali is announced by the beat of 
drum, and the badi or the drummer who 
summons villagers to such cooperative farm- 
ing, is received cordially by the family and 
is given food for the day. Pagyali is an 
interesting cooperative labour which the 
people enjoy and the work is done in healthy 
spirit, the labourers singing folk-songs and 
dancing to the accompaniment of music 
provided by the drummer. Often one hears 
a group of these people singing amorous 
songs, one party singing a refrain which is 
replied to by the other party; and these 
singing dialogues relieve the monotony of 
labour in the cold fields. 


There is not much scope for nomadic or 
shifting cultivation in Jaunsar but one may 
come across such efforts in Bawar even today. 
this kind of cultivation is known as khil. 
khil is usually practised in land which is 
not permanently cultivated. They select a 
plot of land, in which the soil is not too bad, 
cut the plants and small trees, and leave the 
fellings to dry. In April, they set fire to the 
fellings. The ashes provide the manure. They 
can then sow the seeds thinly over the plot 
and cover the seeds with soil scratched by a 
spade. Usually they grow mandua, chaulai 
and pulses on such clearings. They grow two 
to three crops in succession and then leave 
the land fallow. In some areas, the standard 
intermittent rotation in khil cultivation is of 
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three crops in five years. Sufficient time is 
allowed for the bushes to grow and re-establish 
themselves. When the Kail has been done 
in plots for several years, they are converted 
into terraces and regularly cultivated alter- 
wards. Mandua is the most suitable crop 
grown in khil cultivation; the harvesting is 
simple, only the ears are collected, and cattle 
is then grazed on the leavings The usual 
time for mandua sowing is June to July, but 
the bushes and plants must be fired in March, 
clearings are made in June. Other crops 
grown in khil plots are chua, jhangora and 
gohat (horse grain). The seasonal calender 
and the agricultural practices associated with 
Khil cultivation are the same in all parts of 
the Himalayas, both the cis-Himalayas and 
the trans-Himalayas. Irrigation is a compli- 
cated job in the hills as water can only be 
brought to the fields with considerable 
difficulty and much labour and expenses are 
required in the initial stages as well as for 
the maintenance of the supply. Although sera 
land is irrigated and is most suitable for 
cultivation, there is always a temptation for 
the cultivator for ukhar cultivation. If the 
rains are regular, the ukhar land produces a 
good crop, while the expenses involved in 
sera are often prohibitive for ordinary 
peasants. At the same time, the revenuc 
demand for ukhar is negligible. The unirri- 
gated lands near forests do not fail, as copious 
rains during the two monsoons help the ,land 
to absorb moisture sufficient for lean crops. 
This probably accounts for the small 
percentage of irrigated land in these parts, 
though possibilities exist of channelling water 
through the rocks from the numerous springs, 
rivulets and natural reservoirs of water in the 
hills. 


Irrigation and Dam Construction —When 
they irrigate they select a suitable area for 
damming water, usually at a point in the 


downward course of the stream where the 
water is neither too deep, narrow nor rapid. 
As the water has to be taken out in manifold 
directions, the people have to consider the 
various facets of the undertaking and there 
are competent people among them who know 
the topography, levels and deciivity of the 
land. After they select a point for the dam, 
the villagers get busy in constructing it and 
the experts supervise the work. The whole 
work is done on a voluntary basis and there 
is perfect understanding of the individual 
competence and the responsibility of the 
worker. Experience is a big guide and thc 
labourers who work the dam, repeat stories 
about similar constructions and how the dam 
failed or succeeded, so that when in doubt, 
they can give a point or two to the experts 
who accept criticisms without malice. When 
the dam is constructed, they may wait a few 
weeks to assess the soakage, but in most cases, 
the dam functions and supplies the much 
needed water for irrigation. From the dam 
run the kuls which are made by the villagers 
for their own village, and as there are levels 
and gradients to be observed in making kuls 
for villages, there is seldom any difficulty in 
distributing the supply. In some years or in 
some parts of a year, the water at a lower 
level is not enough for the requirements of 
their crops, and it may be necessary to tap 
the water at a higher altitude. The villagers 
make kuls to channel water from the higher 
levels, but release the surplus water for the 
dam below. The walls of the dam are made 
by placing big stones at an acute angle to 
the surface of the water, but at the lower 
levels, the wall is made in such a way as to 
allow the surplus water to pass into the 
stream below. The walls are sometimes re-in- 
forced by throwing branches of trees and 
twigs, to stop the water flowing out but this 
is necessary only when the water is not enough 
or a check of wastage is necessary. Many 
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of the Khats* have to employ labour for 
constructing dams, and the cost of labour 
mounts up in proportion to the size of the 
dam and the difficuties in making it. The 
kuls are channels dug out of the rocks or 
of the soil, but some are made with stone 
beds. Some villages have made kuls to canalise 
water to their fields from perennial springs, 
but the flow is not enough to soak the fields, 
particularly in the summer months. When 
water is brought from dams, it is let out 
into the highest terrace, from which it is 
easy to transfer the water to lower levels. 
Direct irrigation from the streams is also 
made, and the terraces called kyari thus 
irrigated offer prospects of better crops. Rice 
is always a selective crop with regard to 
climate, and it is not grown on higher 
altitudes. Three to four thousand feet high, 
rice can be grown but it is usually grown at 
lower altitudes. The kyari lands are usually 
double-cropped, but those lands which depend 
on rainfall, give one crop only. Both khariff 
(Dedhundi) and Rubi (Ruri) are sown on 
kyari lands; the usual crops produced are 
rice, wheat, potatoes, barley, tobacco, 
tomatoes, etc. Rice is better grown in the 
valleys where there is more moisture and 
occasional flooding of the fields is possible. 
Rice is the most important crop in Jaunsar- 
Bawar and people éat more rice than other 
cheaper cereals. There are two methods of 
growing paddy in this area, one is known 
as acharna, the other is ropena. The latter is 
transplantation and is done in the usual way 
followed in the plains. There is hardly any 
difference in the methods of sowing or 
transplanting practised in Jaunsar-Bawar 
from those which are not known in the plains 
and so a description of the methods would 
be mere repetition. Important crops other 
than rice, wheat and barley are potatoes, 
onions and tomatoes. Considering the fact 


that land is not enough on the hills, and all 
the needs of the farmers have to be met from 
their land, the people are very particular 
about raising the cash crops. Tobacco is * 
harvested in June and July, and the same 
land can be put to rice. Most people now 
take two crops out of the unirrigated lands. 
Mandua, jhangora, maize, upland rice, pulses, 
ginger, turmeric, kauni and other inferior 
grains are raised on the upland terraces 
known as dokhras and dandas. Mandua is 
a popular crop in these parts, as it is a heavy 
food and is used for preparing liquor. 
Jhangora also is used for making liquor. 


Potato and Opium Cultivation.—Jaunsar 
and Bawar differ in their climate, and there- 
fore they specialise in different crops. While 
potatoes have become most important money 
crop in Jaunsar, in Bawar opium has similar 
importance, The cultivation of opium is now 
discouraged by the administration and that 
is why Jaunsar no longer grows opium as it 
used to do before. Opium requires a lot of 
manure of an improved kind, and does not 
succeed on the plains. It cannot stand hails 
and requires a good deal of attention during 
the months of its growth. When the poppy 
is mature, it is cut with knife and the milk 
from the stem is collected. This milk needs 
to be dried and then it is ready for export. 


The introduction of potatoes in Jaunsar- | 
Bawar, particularly in the former tract, has 
led to serious problems of alkalinity of the 
land, and the indiscriminate extension of 
potato cultivation needs watchful vigilance 
by the administration. More potatoes means 
more money and the farmers are mad after 
potatoes. Already many of the best lands are 
showing signs of alkalinity and as in the Khasi 
country, reported by J. P. Mills, this is going 
to be a serious concern of the local adminis- 
tration. At present the problem is met by 





*A Khat is a group of villages, usually clearly demarcated by topographical features. 
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putting more and more of manure in the 
field, but the soil exhaustion cannot be 
checked so long as their greed for money 
continues unabated. 

The yicld from the fields in Jaunsar-Bawar 
is not very high and taking the nature of the 
soils into consideration, it is unlikely that the 
standard of yields can be raised very much. 
As far as it is possible, the farming is of the 
intensive kind, and the farmers do not spare 
themselves labour or watchfulness. Rice gives 
an yield of approximately eleven maunds per 
acre, wheat 10 maunds, barley, maize, and 
mandua about nine maunds or a little less, 
cholai five maunds and ginger 8 to 9 maunds 
per acre. 

Manuring Developed as an Art.—Manuring 
is of great importance on the hills and cattle 
are properly taken care of as the source of 
their manure. Every house accommodates the 
cattie anc sheep in the ground floor of the 
house; so that the cow dung can be piled up 
for manure. Even the urine of the cattle is 
reczived on leaves which are allowed to 
decompose in the kitchen-midden and used 
to manure their fields; When they take the 
cattle out for grazing in the forests or pastures, 
they take their ghildi (cane basket) with 
them, and fetch the excreta in the evening 
along with the cattle. For fields away from 
their campus, many families have built 
temporary sheds known as chani, where 
some member or members of the family, may 
stay to keep watch over the cattle and collect 
the excreta. All kinds of leaf or green manure 
are used by» the Jaunsaris. The leaves are 
dried and put on the fields which get soaked 
in the rains and decompose to give the leaf 
manure. When a crop is harvested, they set 
fire to the leavings; the ashes are used as 


manure. 


Besides manuring which they have develop- 
ed as an art, they also rotate their crops when 
they can, Part of the land is covered by a 


standing crop while the other part remains 
fallow; then the first part is kept fallow 
while the second part is cultivated ; experience 
has taught them the utility of such practice. 
Some years they grow acharna rice as the 
Khariff crop, the next year, in the same 
period they grow continuously for more than 
three to four years in the same field and 
varieties of rice are rotated to neutralise the 
effects of soil exhaustion. 


In the village of Nada, farmers were found 
to mix both kinds of manure, cow dung and 
leaves, and believe in the richness of the 
blend. The vegetable manure is provided by 
the forests, generally from the dry needles 
of chir or litter from leaves of ban, burases 
and other trees with broad leaves. The 
collection of the vegetable matter is a conti- 
nuous job for two to three months, usually 
from January to March. These are collected 
in ghildi from the neighbouring forests and 
are piled up in the courtyard of the house. 
Often the dry needles and the forest litter 
are spread in the cattle shed, so that 
they may absorb the urine and excreta of the 
cattle. Every morning the cattle shed is swept 
clean, and the litter and dry needles of ckir 
which have been soaked with urine, are 
collected and deposited in heaps for use 
later on. 


The agricultural operations are similar to 
those observed in the plains and we need 
not detail the processes. There are two 
methods of threshing the grains. Harvesting 
is done either by cutting the plants from the 
roots or by plucking the ears of the plants. 
In the first case, the stems are ticd in small 
portable bundles and several of them again 
tied into a sizable bundle for transport, Two 
poles are erected to which a horizontal bar 
is fixed and murethi or straw mat is spread 
under it. Below the bar a flat wooden plank 
is placed. Some men will now stand on the 
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wooden plank by holding to the horizontal 
bar, and bundles of grains put under their 
feet will be separated by crushing them under 
their feet, After the grains have been separated 
in this way, the grains are cleaned with a supa 
(winnowing) fan and the straw is bundled 
again to be brought home in ghildis and 


_ spread on the courtyards, and the common 


practice in the plains is foiiowed. Bullocks 
are turned round and round on the harvested 
bundles till the grains are separated from the 
chatf. Next the grains and the chaff are 
put on a supa and are separated by dropping 
them against the wind which blows the 
chaff away. 


Apart from the whims and caprices of 
nature, aud ticir profe.sicnal incompetence, 
the Khasas have to guard their agricultural 
prospects from a number of animal pests 
whose depredations are on the increase. 
Monkey is a nuisance in most parts of the 
Uttar Pradesh and the hills are infested with 
langurs. Maize is the most vulnerable of the 
crops, as the monkeys are very fond of it. 
One cultivator estimated that 20 per cent of 
the maize goes to monkeys and ten per 
cent of the other products are destroyed 
annually by them. The sambhar and the 
varieties of deer that roam in the forests 
account for considerable damage to the crops, 
and the bear is a wilful destroyer of crops 
and also a menace to life. 


Common Pasture Grounds.—Pasture 
grounds are usually at a distance from the 
village or the cultivated plots. There is no 
family right in the village pastures, as all 
the villages share them. The size and extent 
of the pasture land depend upon the number 
of families that share them, and the area 
of the village. Most villages have limited 
pasture lands, for the size of the families using 
them has increased, and even if it has not, 
the restrictions imposed by the forest depart- 


ment on grazing in the reserved blocks make 
pastures limited for every village. Some 
facilities for grazing cattle are given in the 
reserved forests as well, particularly if the 
blocks near the village or near the Chhans 
do not contain small plants or seed beds. The 
villagers have to apply for such permission 
to the forest department, which is given, if 
it does not in any way prejudice the prospects 
of afforestation. 


Chhans are improvised cattle sheds built 
near the village pastures and are often jointly 
made by the viliagers. ‘The roof of the chhan 
is covered with the needles of the chir, and 
the walls are thatched and plastered with 
earth. Inside the chhan, they fix a horizontal 
pole to which the cattle are tied at night. As 
the cattle are milked in the chhan, they store 
therein the utensils for miiking and these are 
generally kept in a wooden box to keep the 
utensils clean. The wooden box is made in 
such a way that one or two people can 
sleep on the box with its cover down. The 
members of the family take their turn in 
sleeping in the chhan. Milk is converted into 
butter and buttermilk and when it is made, 
it is sent home. 


Milk is put in small wooden pots called 
parothi, Parothi is made by hollowing trunks 
of trees, and vary in size according to the size 
of the trunk they hollow. There are several of 
these milk pots and they are usually light but 
durable. Butter is made in big vessels with the 
help of rori which is a long stick, the lower 
end of which is split into four strips which 
make it easy to churn the milk. The upper 
end of the stick is tied to a wooden post by 
hinges drilled into it. A rope is wrapped round 
the stick at the middle and the two ends of 
the rope are alternately pulled and the milk 
is churned in the process. The butter settles 
on the surface of the milk and is separated 
when it is cold. The residue is the buttermilk. 
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A characteristic feature of the chhan is the 
watch dog known in these parts as Bhutia 
Chhalu. It is a very strong and fierce species, 
capable of giving fight to the panther or tiger. 
Every watch dog has a strong iron chain on 
its neck, which is fitted with strong spikes, 
which helps it to fight animals. 


Subsidiary Occupations.—Of the subsidiary 
occupations which are many, the most im- 
portant and most popular is spinning of wool 
for domestic consumption. Every family has 
to spin wool for its own use, and it is done by 
all members of the family including children. 
A small basket is carried about containing a 
small spindle and carded wool. Whenever 
their hands are free, they start spinning with 
their deft fingers. The wool is collected 
from the sheep, and from goats which 
every family in Jaunsar-Bawar owns and 
keeps, They are grazed on the uplands 
during the summer and in the winter 
months they are kept inside the walls. Twice 
in the year, once in the month of August and 
once in February, they shear the sheep. The 
average annual yield per sheep may be 
about + pounds of wool. The raw wool is 
washed in hot water and kept under water 
for a couple of days. It is then beaten on flat 
stones to rid it of dirt and grease and then 
it is finally washed. The wool is then dried in 
the sun and when completely dry, it has to 
go through a process of cleaning and carding 
with a bow-like implement called chitkani. 


Unlike spinning, weaving is not a general 
occupation. It is done by low caste people 
who are professional weavers. They are 
usually paid in kind or in cash, whichever the 
families can afford. 


Another subsidiary occupation is provided 
by the ringal industry which supplies the hill 
people with baskets and other receptacles for 
storing or keeping agricultural produce. These 
are locally made by the Koltas and landless 


labourers from ringal (arundinaria species) , 
a light species of bamboo grown in some 
forests of the area. Villages which do not 
possess ringal in the neighbourhood procure 
them from those where it is grown and a 
regular system of barter prevails between the 
villages. Ringal is usually brought in exchange 
of grain. Those who sell ringal get it free 
from the forests and charge the buyers only 
for their labour. 


Position and Status of Women.—There is 
not so well marked demarcation of activities 
between men and women among the Khasas. 
Men generally hunt and fish, they use the 
harrow, level the fields, construct and repair 
bridges and embankments, drive plough and 
sow seeds, They also thresh paddy. They buy 
and sell, carry produce to market centges, 
tend cattle and sheep and go to distant 
pastures with their herds. Children also help 
their parents in the latter occupation. Women 
usually gather fruits and roots, and edible 
leaves and herbs. Women help in agriculture, 
they transplant, weed, break the earth for 
terraces, reap the crops, husk corns, with 
mortar and pestle. All domestic work falls to 
the lot of women, they cook food and carry it 
to the field when it is needed. Men have much 
leisure which the women do not have, with 
the result that the women when they find 
work strenuous, leave their husbands’ home 
and go to their parents’, and this is one 
significant trait among the Jaunsaris. During 
festivals and ceremonies, women move to 
their parents’ village, where they are free to 
do anything they want, for in Jaunsar-Bawar 
there is a double standard of morality, one for 
wife and another for daughter. What the wife 
cannot do, the daughter can. The Jaunsaris 
are anxious to keep the wife under control, 
but they allow inordinate latitude to their 
daughters. A wife in one village is a daughter 
in another; that is how periodical shift is 
commonly practised by women. 
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Economic Orientation.—From the list of 
occupations we have described above, it will 
appear that the people have not much scope 
to supplement their income from agriculture. 
The hill economy is of the self-sufficing type 
and the standard of living in the hills is low. 
The few subsidiary occupations which the bill 
people follow, do not engage them through- 
out the year and much of their time is spent 
in gossiping and smoking which they are in- 
ordinately fond of or-else they spend on feasts 
and festivities or in travels undertaken partly 
from necessity and partly in connection with 
important festivals and pilgrimages to Hanol 
where their gods are built in. The little sur- 
plus they have of agricultural produce, they 
either sell to the shopkeepers in return for 
some of their pressing necessities, such as, gur, 
salt, clothes and the implements of agricul- 
ture. When the shopkeepers refuse to pay the 
price demanded, the hill men have to walk 
long distances with their produce carried in 
leather bags to be exchanged for necessaries 
or for cash. Thus the cash they get by the 
sale of grains is not much, for it is limited by 
the quantity they can carry. When they return 
home with the money, they keep it for future 
emergencies or for paying the annual 
malgoozari. Thus money does not circulate 
much in Jaunsar-Bawar. The presence of 
shopkeepers at different centres in Jaunsar- 
Bawar, who are mostly immigrants from 
Saharanpur, Meerut and Dehra Dun, has 
made it possible for the villagers to exchange 
their commodities without having to under- 
take long journeys, but the price that they get 
from them is not generally remunerative. The 
shopkeepers who receive the produce from 
the villagers do not always send them to the 
town. There is a local demand for such com- 
modities as local labourers, thicadars or 
contractors and travellers require them and 
find it convenient to buy from the local 
market. 


Immigrant Shopkee pers Create Problems. — 
The shopkeepers in the interior who have 
established themselves during the last two to 
three decades, are important from several 
points of view. Before these people had come 
into the interior parts, the people were accus- 
tomed to put on clothes of their own make 
and cotton clothes were not much in evidence. 
Today, many people buy cotton clothes for 
summer use and second-hand woollen clothes 
are quite cheap to buy. One may be surprised 
today to see the Jaunsaris carrying Italian 
rugs in their travel kit, and many houses in 
the interior will come out with rugs and 
blankets which they have bought from the 
local shops and which are becoming symbols 
of status. The unfortunate part of it is that 
poor people who made their own clothes and 
were self-sufficient are becoming more and 
more dependent on the imported clothes 
which they buy cheap in the village. Many 
have abandoned spinning and weaving as 
they are onerous and require a good deal 
of time as well. Many villagers have com- 
plained to me of the menace of imported 
clothes and they think that unless this 
tendency is checked at once, weaving as a 
supplementary occupation of the artisan 
classes, and spinning as the general occupation 
of the masses and classes in this part, will 
disappear, thereby depriving the people of 
occupation for their winter months. As things 
have developed, it would not be possible to 
ban import of cheap and secondhand clothes 
into the area, but what would be necessary, 
is to improve the quality of the home 
products, so that Jaunsaris may prefer their 
own artistic products to the former. An 
artistic product, like the Kashmiri handicraft, 
or loom product, has a great future, and if 
the Jaunsaris are helped to develop their 
arts and crafts, with or without technological 
aids, they can exchange their products for 
most of the consumption goods, which they 
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have learnt to value today. Rearing of sheep 
is already becoming uneconomic and the 
constant attention needed to keep the sheep, 
graze them and protect them from animals, 
is reducing the premium on the indigenous 
wool industry. 

Another important influence the shop- 
keepers are exercising today, is the financing 
of their unproductive expenses. Poor people 
find borrowing an easy source of money, which 
they repay by labour or by their agricultural 
produce and as there is little surplus from their 
fields, they mortgage their future and forego 
the square meals which they could otherwise 
obtain from their fields. Many shopkecpers 
take sides in village disputes and finance 
litigation against their enemies; and clandes- 
tine prostitution has been encouraged by 
them wiiere it did not exist. As marketing 
facilities do not exist in the villages, and 
cooperative multipurpose societics have not 
started functioning, the shopkeepers do 
provide valuable service. What is needed is 
to replace these shopkeepers by cooperative 
village stores, and where these are not 
possible, it is desirable to keep a watch over 
the shopkeepers, which the police can easily 
do, if it genuinely wants to help. 

Changing Life of the Khasas——The 
changing economic life of the Khasas, partly 
due to the development of communications, 
which have resulted in more contacts with 
the alien traders and with social workers, 
legislators and the administrative personnel, 
and partly due to the malfunctioning of their 
class structure, has produced a lot of discom- 
fort and the Jaunsaris of today are more 
vocal in their demands than they were ever 
before. They complain of Government apathy 
to their distress, they accuse the latter of 
appropriation of their village forests and the 
restrictive control the administration exercises 
on the use of the forests. They complain of 
the inadequate machinery for the distribution 


of salt and gur, which are necessities for 
them. The local traders mix lime with salt 
and the Jaunsaris have no redress against 
the retailers. The price of food stuffs has 
increased but their income and earnings 
remain what they were. Imported cloth has 
today a greater demand in Jaunsar-Bawar 
than before; but the average Jaunsari finds 
it difficult to buy such cloth and _ looks 
longingly and lingeringly for it. Guns are not 
allowed or distributed as they used to be, and 
the depredation of monkeys and other 
animals has increased tenfold or even more. 
This leaves the Jaunsaris without the protec- 
tion that they need to ensure a good crop. 
The administration is encouraging litigation, 
as the Dastoor-ul-Amal (customary law) is 
not accepted in the courts and opportunities 
are abundant for law-breakers to circumvent 
the traditional laws of the people. Oaths and 
ordeals were the approved means of settling 
disputes but these are not considered sacred 
or sacrosanct, with the result that people 
violate traditional customs and practices with 
impunity. The major dissatisfaction has 
resulted from the attitude of the administra- 
tion towards the Koltas, whom the Zemindars 
owned ; these are now granted redress against 
the hardship they have been inured to, and 
the Koltas are anxious to cash their newly 
won liberty, by claiming lands as their own 
which originally they tenanted and did not 
own. The Koltas are having permanent 
tenancy on new land and land reclaimed 
by them, for the Zemindaris are being 
recorded in the name of the Koltas who till 
the soil, so that a new class of tenants, who 
control labour, is challenging the rights of 
the old proprietory body. The administration 
now supports the former, against the interests 
of the latter. The tension between the 
Zemindars and the tenants, between the 
Rajputs and the Brahmins and the artisan 
castes is mounting up, and the village-life 
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has been disintegrated to a great extent, 
which, in the long run, must prove subversive 
of harmonious social life. Discontent breeds 
distrust and the Jaunsaris, particularly the 
high caste people, are finding the new dis- 
pensation and economic change, to be a 
challenge against their social status and 
privileges. The Koltas have won rights no 
doubt, but the strained relations they have, 
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in the villages, make life not very happy, with 
the result that the Koltas are not so lukewarm 
as they scemed before, for moving out of 
Jaunsar-Bawar. This and other problems that 
have come in the wake of economic change 
need to be looked into with understanding 
and tact and here has come the need for 
anthropologists and social engineers, to find 
social solution for these human problems. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THEIR WORK AMONG 
TRIBAL PEOPLES 


By Rev. A. MacNavucuron. 


In the following article, Rev. MacNaughton describes the nature, aims and objects of 
the work of the Foreign Missions among the Tribal peoples of India. Giving a vivid description 
of the community life which Christian Missions have been able to build among the Mundas of 
Central India, the author attempts to rebut some of the charges levelled against the Forcign 
Missions and their work among the Indian Tribal population. 


Rev. MacNaughton is a Missionary, engaged in doing social work among the Tribes in 


Central India. 


Before embarking on the main subject of 
this article, I would like to make the pre- 
liminary remarks, which I hope the reader 
will bear in mind throughout. We are to try 
to form a picture of what foreign missions are 
doing for the tribal peoples of India. First, I 
want to make it clear that what I write is 
based on observation of only one tribal people, 
the Mundas of Chota Nagpur. The expression 
“tribal peoples of India” covers a great variety 
of races differing considerably from one an- 
other in language, customs and stages of 
social development, and it would clearly be 
impossible to give anything like an adequate 
account of them all within the limits of a 
single article. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
situation of many other tribal peoples is very 
similar to that of the Mundas. And as the 
latter have been in contact with missionary 
influence for over a hundred years, there is 
plenty of evidence available to help us in 
forming an estimate of the results of mission- 
ary work among them. 


The second point I would like the reader to 
bear in mind concerns the use of the word 
“foreign” in describing missions from over- 
seas. It is a convenient word. But it may easily 
become a misleading one. It might be undcr- 
stood in such a way as to imply that a foreign 
mission is a body of persons who set out to 
spread foreign ideas or to impose a foreign 
way of life which does not suit the tempera- 
ment or meet the needs of the peoples of 


India, and so rather resembles a badly fitting 
suit of clothes. But Christians claim that their 
faith has a universal appeal and that their 
way of life satisfies those deeper needs of the 
human spirit which transcend national and 
racial differences. They believe that, if their 
way of life were everywhere accepted and 
followed, men of different nationalities would 
soon cease to regard one another as foreigners, 
and that the word “foreign” would disappear 
from our vocabulary. For this reason many 
of us prefer to drop the adjective “foreign” 
when speaking of the Church’s missions and 
to substitute for it the word “Christian”. 

Bearing these two points in mind, we can 
now go on to consider the work of Christian 
missions among the aboriginal peoples of our 
country. Through what particular activities 
and forms of service do Christian workers try 
to help the tribal peoples? Our best plan will 
be to review a few of these activities in detail; 
and then we shall be in a better position to 
grasp what they are aiming at and to under- 
stand the unifying purpose that underlies 
them all. 


A Typical Centre—To leave generalities 
and come down to brass tacks, let us try to 
form a mental picture of a typical centre of 
missionary activity and see what goes on there. 
If we are looking for a typical aboriginal 
Christian community, we shall have to leave 
the large cities behind us and wander a long 
way from the beaten track. Eventually in our 
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wanderings we reach a village which strikes 
us as unusual, because in one part of it is a 
group of buildings larger and higher than the 
mud houses of the ordinary cultivators. On 
close inspection we notice that these buildings 
consist of a school (or perhaps two schools), 
a hospital, and, in the central, dominating 
position, a church. Within a stone’s throw 
are the simple dwellings of the Christian 
villagers, and within a radius of ten miles or 
so are other villages containing a considerable 
Christian population, 

What goes on inside these buildings? First, 
there is the school. The existence of this 
bears witness to the fact that, had it not been 
for the coming of Christian missions about a 
hundred years ago, every inhabitant of this 
village and of countless others like it, would 
be illiterate today. Before it had so much as 
occurred to their educated fellow-countrymen 
that these aboriginals might be taught to read 
and write, Christian teachers were learning the 
tribal languages, committing them to writing 
for the first time, and teaching the children 
of the village how to write simple letters 
and do simple sums. Since those early days 
the number of the village schools has vastly 
multiplied. Most of their pupils do not as yet 
reach high educational attainments. But we 
can at least say that their mental powers have 
developed in a way that would have asto- 
nished those who knew them before the days 
of schools. No one who lives with them can 
fail to notice their great eagerness to learn. 
If parents can possibly raise the money to 
send their abler children to high school or 
college, they will do so at considerable self- 
sacrifice; so desirous are they that their 
children should do better than they have done 
themselves. There is a growing demand for 
high schools, even in the more remote and 
jungly areas. This surely is evidence of a 
genuine thirst for knowledge. 

The Village Hospital—Another conspicu- 
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ous building in our central Christian village is 
the hospital. Compared with an up-to-date 
town hospital, it may be less imposing, and 
its equipment may be lavish. But it certainly 
has compensating advantages. The town 
hospital is so vast in appearance compared 
with anything the aboriginal villager knows, 
that he is afraid to go inside it. Moreover, to 
gain admission, formalities have to be gone 
through, which frighten him, and questions 
are asked, which leave his mind in a state of 
confusion. Rather than venture inside this 
strange place he would prefer to go back 
home and die there, surrounded by his own 


people. 


The Christian village hospital is an entirely 
different type of place from this. The building 
is designed in such a way as to give a home- 
like atmosphere. The wards are small, contain- 
ing only two or three patients apiece. And 
there is a complete freedom from red tape 
and fussy officialdom. The patient is wel- 
comed at once without the ordeal of having 
to answer a formidable list of questions; and 
before long he feels that he has becume a 
part of a family, and that those who look 
after him in the hospital are interested in him 
not merely as a medical case, but also as a 
person. 


The work of a Christian viliage hospital is 
by no means confined to the care of patients 
within its walls. From time to time, members 
of the staff go out to distant villages on foot 
or by cycle, taking medicines with them. In 
this way they make friendly contact with the 
villagers. They treat those suffering from 
minor ailment in their homes and encourage 
those who are more seriously ill to come in 
to the hospital. At the same time, they try to 
give practical advice on hygiene and cleanli- 
ness and ways to prevent the incidence of 
diseases which can, with a little care and 
forethought, be easily kept at bay. This type 
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of friendly, informal approach makes it far 
easier for the simple villager to lay aside 
any fear or anxiety he may have about enter- 
ing hospital. Having met the doctor or nurse 
in his own home, he knows that he will find 
care and sympathy awaiting him when he 
arrives. 


Another most useful piece of work under- 
taken by the Christian hospital is the periodic 
instruction of “dais” or village midwives. 
In every village one or more of these women 
are to be found, and their services are much 
sought after. But many of them are sadly 
lacking in skill and knowledge of the rules of 
hygiene. And so, with a view to helping them 
to acquire greater skill, they are, from time 
to time, invited to come and spend a few days 
at the hospital, where the staff are ready to 
give them a thorough course of instruction. 
There is no doubt that the teaching they 
receive in this way has been the means of 
saving many lives that would otherwise have 
been lost through ignorance or carelessness. 


Munda Family and Community Life.— 
—Having taken a glimpse at what goes on 
in the school and hospital in our Christian 
village centre, let us now look further afield. 
There are the small mud-walled thatched 
houses, roofed with loose fitting tiles, in which 
the Christian families live. Long before the 
days when the Christian mission first came to 
India, Munda family life was based on the 
strong foundation of monogamy. Each family 
was a definite social unit, nor was its distinct 
individuality submerged in the greater units 
of the’ tribe. It can be simply claimed that 
Christian influence, since it first began to 
make itself felt, far from loosening their fami- 
ly ties, has done a good deal to strengthen 
them. In non-Christian Munda homes you 
will normally find a stable family life. But 
in the Christian homes you will find this 
family life enriched and beautified by the 


mutual affection of the members for one an- 
other. Each member has his own place in the 
family, and his opinion really counts. The 
women, no less than the men, hold an honour- 
ed place, and they have a real voice and in- 
fluence when any important decision has 
to be made. 


To pass from the family to the wider circle 
of the village, any one who comes in close 
contact with the Munda people will soon 
notice their strong sense of community and 
“togetherness”. This is particularly evident 
when one of them has committed an offence 
and is brought before a village Panchayat. | 
have myself been present on an occasion of 
this kind; and I was strongly impressed by the 
simple dignity of the proceedings. Though 
the cause of the trouble was a family quarrel, 
one was made to feel that what had happen- 
ed was something which deeply concerned the 
whole local community. It was quite clear 
that those present were interested in some- 
thing far wider than the punishment of the 
offender. There was apparent a genuine de- 
sire to do everything that could be done to 
put things right and to restore harmony and 
right relationships between all concerned. All 
were free to express an opinion on what had 
happened and what action ought to be taken. 
It was an expression of true, responsible de- 
mocracy. This instinct of the Mundas is 
deeply ingrained in their character; and we 
cannot claim that Christian influence brought 
it into being. But we can say that the instinct 
finds a most congenial home in the Christian 
church, which teaches that Christians cannot 
live their lives in isolated seclusion, aloof from 
their fellowmen, but that they are members 
one of another. There is abundant evidence 
to show that Christianity has developed and 
enriched this excellent quality of an aboriginal 
people, and hepled them to make the most 
of it. 
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Aboriginal Cultural Life——Before closing 
this survey of the impact of Christianity on 
tribal life, one very important aspect of it 
remains to be considered. Is it true, as is often 


asserted by the critics of Christian missions,” 


that missionaries have been guilty of destroy- 
ing the cultural life of the aboriginal? We 
often hear it said that, once Christianity gets 
hold of a tribal community, their culture 
deteriorates and their natural artistic instincts 
are thwarted and dried up. All I can say in 
answer is that in the one aboriginal tribe 
among whom I have been privileged to live 
and work, I have not found the slightest sign 
of anything so unhappy. And I have seen a 
good deal of evidence that points in quite 
another way. When Munda Christians gather 
for worship in their churches, you will be 
surprised to hear them singing both eastern 
and western tunes. It seems that Christian 
worship has given them a new outlet for their 
natural musical gift. They have a large and 
increasing number of Christian bhajans which 
are quite unlike any European hymns, and 
are sung to distinctive Munda air. It would 
be quite untrue to say that their taste has been 
westernized in a bad sense. For though they 
are able to appreciate western music, they still 
love their own characteristic tunes best. 
Young people are able to pick up both 
eastern and western tunes with equal ease. 
It can be justly claimed that Christian in- 
fluence has both developed their own innate 
musical gifts and at the same time given them 
power to appreciate other kinds of music. 


Closely akin to music as an art-form and 
an outlet for joyful emotions is the dance. 
On all occasions of communal rejoicing in 
aboriginal society dancing has an important 
place. If it could be shown that acceptance 
of a new religion had taken away this sponta- 
neous expression of their joy, then we might 
indeed be justified in raising suspicions and 
doubts. But the Munda certainly does not 


cease to dance when he becomes a Christian. 
Far from it; he feels that now he really has 
something to dance about. He has found a 
religion which brings him deliverance from 
superstitious fears, forgiveness of his sins, and 
the assurance of a blessed life after death. 
Then who can have more reason to dance 
than he has? And so we are not surprised 
to find that in Munda Christian society, 
not only at marriages and other occasions of 
domestic joy, but even more at religious 
festivals, dancing is one of the chief ways in 
which they express their happiness. 


We have considered separately a number 
of aspects of the life of an aboriginal people 
and the points at which it has been touched 
and influenced by Christian missionary work. 
Now it is time to draw the separate threads 
together and focus our attention on a more 
important matter. What lies behind these 
diverse activities of the Christian church? 
And what is the aim towards which they all 
look? 


Aim of Christian Missions—Do Christian 
missionaries try to “civilize” the tribal peoples 
in the sense of giving them a little polish and 
a thin layer of sophistication which is alien 
to their nature? Are they trying to clothe 
these peoples in awkward and unshapely 
cultural garments which can never be made 
to fit them properly? Anthropologists some- 
times bring that charge against Christian 
missions. They say, “Leave these people alone; 
for they are happy in their natural state. Why 
spoil them by educating them and trying to 
make them something other than their true 
selves?” This line of argument sounds 
specious, and it appeals to a good many 
people. But it is really based on sentimental 
and unrealistic thinking. It may be true that 
the anthropologist finds the aboriginal boy 
wandering round the jungle with a bow and 
arrows a more attractive figure than the same 
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boy when seated at a school desk, wearing 
spectacles. But we have to face the fact that 
the aboriginal tribesman, however content he 
may appear to be with his so-called “natural 
state”, is not going to be content with it for 
ever. He cannot remain for ever in a back- 
water, remote from all contact with the 
movement of thought and culture in the 
outside world. He is already beginning to 
demand education and the amenities of 
modern life. 


Christian missions are alive to this situation. 
And so, far from wanting to give the 
aboriginal a thin veneer of education, they 
aim at giving him the kind of training which 
will draw out his best qualities and help bim 
to go forward along the lines of his own 
natural development. For, whether we like 
it or not, he certainly is determined to move 
forward; and, if we are wise we shall want 
to help him to move in the right direction 
and with the right motive power behind him. 
Those anthropologists who tell us that the 
tribesman must be left in his “Natural state” 
and not meddled with, base their argument 
on a fallacy which we ought to be able to 
see through without difficulty. It is the 
assumption that some men are intended by 
nature to remain for ever in a static condition, 
never developing the latent powers of mind 
and spirit within them. If we asked the 
learred anthropologist whether he would 
hav. wished his own race to remain for ever 
in this idealized natural state of life, never 
advancing beyond the notions and customs 
of their far off ancestors, he would at once 
indignantly repudiate the idea. And yet he 
has the arrogance to ask us to withhold the 
gifts of education and progress from races 
which have not yet had access to them! He 
ignores the fundamental fact that the desire 
for advancement to higher ways of life is 
innate in all men, and that it is monstrously 
unjust and unfair to allow some men to find 


the satisfaction of that desire, while denying 
it to others. But the desire is one that cannot 
be permanently starved or thwarted. You 
cannot hold it back any more than you can 
push back the advancing tide. Education and 
development may involve the growing pains 
of adolescence, but they are a doorway 
leading to a fuller and a richer life. 


The aim of Christian missions, then, is not 
to “civilize” aboriginals in the sense of 
imposing on them a western way of life or 
any other way of life that is alien to them. It 
is rather to draw out the distinctive good 
qualities within them and help these to grow 
and flower. Nor is the aim philanthropic in 
the less desirable sense of that word. The 
word philanthropy too often is made to 
represent the attitude of some one who 
fancies himself to be in a superior position 
condescending cither in pity or in patronage 
to help some one else in an inferior state. 
If we approach the aboriginal by saying to 
him, “We are truly sorry for you in your 
poverty and ignorance and we want to help 
you to rise to our level”, he will probably 
not give us a very enthusiastic response. And 
why should be? After all, he is a self-respec- 
ting person, who like the rest of us resents 
being talked down to. He does not suffer from 
the instinct of self-pity, and therefore he is 
puzzled when others treat him as an object of 
commiseration. The only approach to him 
that is at all likely to be fruitful is that of 
those who realize that he may have certain 
good qualities that we lack, and that he can 
teach us a thing or two which we in the 
onward march of civilization and progress 
have allowed ourselves to forget. 


Conclusion—To sum up, then, what are 
the aims of Christian missions in their work 
for tribal peoples? They are neither political 
nor merely philanthropic aim, but aims 


inspired by a deeper purpose, Christian 
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missions are not interested—either in man’s 
body or in his mind or even in his spirit, 
considered as a separate and detachable 
entity. They are interested in all three con- 
sidered together as a harmonious unity. In 
other words, they are concerned with the 
whole man, and the development of the whole 
man towards the fullest maturity he is 
capable of attaining. They believe that the 


three processes of healing the body, educating 
the mind, and awakening the spirit to a 
consciousness of God, though in a sense 
distinct activities, are really three inseparable 
processes belonging to a greater purpose. The 
purpose is to make men whole; and Christians 
are convinced that the only way which can 
lead men to that wholeness is the way of 
Christ. 
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MODEL COMMUNITY CENTRES IN TRIBAL AREAS 


By B. Cuatreryj! 


Community centres afford all members in a neighbourhood an opportunity to come 
together on an equal footing and enjoy social, recreational and educational activities. 
Explaining how community centres can help achieve social progress, Mr. Chatterji gives, in the 
following article, some practical suggestions for organizing Community Centres in Tribal! areas. 

Mr. Chatterji, an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (1943-45) is 
Executive Secretary of the Indian Conference of Social Work, Bombay. 


The Constitution of India lays down that 
“The State shall promote with special care 
the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people, and in parti- 
cular of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation.” 
(Section 45). 


It is a common though pertinent saying 
that man cannot live in isolation. Though the 
twenty-five million of the tribal people live in 
the utter isolation of hills and forests, they 
are not a mere collection of so many people 
or families, but live a community life. 


In 1950, the Indian Conference of Social 
Work appointed a Tribal Welfare Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of Shri. L. M. Shri- 
kant, to draw up a comprehensive programme 
for the social, economic and health welfare of 
the twenty-five million tribal people and to 
make recommendations on general lines for 
the practical working of schemes in the field 
of Tribal Welfare. One of the recommenga- 
tions of the Committee was to set up a Model 
Community Centre in each tribal area. The 
object of this paper is to suggest the outline 
of a scheme for a Model Community Centre 
in a tribal area. 


What is a Community.—In popular par- 
lance the word ‘Community’ in India, usually 
means people belonging to the same religious 


or linguistic or vocational group rather than 
those belonging to the same locality. How- 
ever, a community according to Professor 
Maclver consists of “any circle of people who 
live together, belong together, so that they 
share, not this or that particular interest, but 
a whole set of interests wide enough and com- 
plete enough to include their lives.”* 


Lloyd Cook has defined community as “a 
population aggregate, inhabiting a contiguous 
territory, integrated through common experi- 
ence, possessing a number of basic service in- 
stitutions, conscious of its local unity and 
able to act in a corporate capacity.” 


Community implies natural, spontaneous 
kind of human relations based on direct ac- 
quaintance, common standards and mutual 
understanding, for meeting common human 
and social needs. 


In the field of social welfare, community 
organisation has been recognised as one of 
the basic techniques in social work. It has 
been defined as the process of bringing more 
effective adjustment between welfare needs 
and resources in a geographic area or a com- 
munity. 


The aim of the Community Centre is to 
provide a place where neighbours can come 
together on an equal footing to enjoy social, 
recreative and educational activities either 











1. R. ™M. Maclver: Society, Its Structure and Changes, New York, Long and Smith, 1931; 
pp. 10-11. 
2. Cook, Lloyd Alien, Community Background in Education, McGraw Hill, 1938; pp. 26-29. 


















as members of groups following particular 
hobbies and pursuits on the basis of their com- 
mon needs and interests or as human beings 
living in the same locality. 


While the immediate aim is to foster a 
community sense and provide certain basic 
socio-cultural, recreational and welfare ser- 
vices, the ultimate aim is to train the mem- 
bers in the management of community affairs 
and take an intelligent interest in their own 
problems by participation in the activities of 
the Centre, and thus make them more use- 
ful to the community besides enjoying a rich 
and harmonious life. 


In a paper submitted to the Asian Con- 
ference on ‘Approaches to Community Plan- 
ning’, Dr. B. H. Mehta stated that the objec- 
tives of community welfare should be: (1) 
to provide a healthy environment and ade- 
quate housing; (2) to provide adequate op- 
portunities for the preservation of health and 
the prevention of disease; (3) to provide pro- 
per education including early training and 
éducation of the body, emotions, mind, educa- 
tion for work, marriage, recreation and effec- 
tive social participation, (4) to provide for 
education of handicapped adult; (5) to take 
measures for the preservation of family health 
and units; (6) to achieve effective organiza- 
tion of economic life of the community; (7) 
to make adequate provision for maternity and 
child welfare; (8) to provide adequate facili- 
ties and opportunities for recreation of the 
child and the adult; (9) to organise social 
life in such a way as to promote active parti- 
cipation in local, national and international 
affairs, (10) to plan methods and programmes 
for the development of national conscious- 
ness and international cooperation, and finally, 
(11) to undertake programmes for the deve- 
lopment of local culture in harmony with 
national and world patterns. 


The aboriginal tribes stand largely aloof 
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from other advanced societies, maintain a 
distinct cultural heritage, social structure and 
economy, and inhabit tracts of country remote 
from the centres of so-called civilized life. 
Within the borders of India live tribes in every 
stage of development, from the primitive 
hunter and food-gatherer to the settled 
plough-cultivator and industrial labourer. Any 
policy of community development of the tri- 
bals should, therefore, be sufficiently elastic to 
allow for the fundamental differences in the 
cultural and economic background of the 
various tribes. All efforts at social welfare 
should be based on a scientific study of socio- 
economic conditions and needs of the people 
in the region. In the rehabilitation of the 
tribals anthropological researches and field 
studies, however, should play an important 
part. In the case of every individual tribe a 
detailed analysis of its potentialities and apti- 
tudes, and its special conflicts and problems 
should precede the drafting of a plan for 
economic and social improvement, and the 
transition to new economic methods and new 
modes of life should be judiciously planned 
sO as not to completely disintegrate their social 
systems or revolutionise their cultural values. 
A sudden clash of cultures which has spelt 
the doom of many primitive populations sud- 
denly faced by advanced civilizations is there- 
by avoided and the tribals can adjust them- 
selves to modern conditions by a process of 
harmonious acculturation. 


The principal idea underlying the establish- 
ment of Community Centres in the Tribal 
Areas for the betterment of the tribals is to 
narrow the gulf between the advanced and 
the underprivileged population through the 
provision of some special protections, privi- 
leges, incentives, services and to accelerate pro- 
gress towards the creation of a society having 
a reasonable equilibrium between the interests 
of the various groups. It aims at providing 
for the stabilization and development of tribal 
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economy, for provision of Health Services 
and a system of education adapted to the 
existing tribal culture and for neutralizing the 
social tension caused by the impact of more 
dynamic communities, besides training for 
leadership and civic participation. 


As we are aware the tribal people live an 
isolated life deprived of public and social 
services. They are poor, exploited, ignorant, 
lack education and are not aware that a better 
life is possible; there is a dearth of resources, 
personnel and leadership to organize and mo- 
hilize the local resources to meet their needs. 


We will, therefore, have to experiment on 
a comprehensive Community Centre which 
will cater to the diverse economic, educa- 
tional, health and welfare needs of the tribal 
people. It will be an institution for regional 
planning and development of human and 
material resources of the area besides pro- 
viding basic minimum public and social ser- 
vices. Such a Centre should promote demo- 
cratic community life based on cooperation, 
democracy, social action and self-reliance to 
achieve a higher standard of life—material 
as well as cultural and also a harmonious and 
satisfying life. 


Organization of the Model Community 
Centre.—In the organization of the Model 
Community Centre, the following points 
should be given careful consideration: —~ 


A. Choice of Location and Site.—For start- 
ing a Model Community Centre in Tribal 


’ Areas, choice of a proper location and site is 


very essential. Every possible care should be 
taken to select a proper site. The necessity of 
establishing such a centre deep in tribal terri- 
tory and yet accessible easily is a pre-requisite 
for a successful organization of the scheme. 
By its being deep in tribal territory, the Cen- 
tre would be located in their own milieu; 
and by its being accessible from outside, it 


would facilitate an easy transport of their 
produce and import of their requirements. 


In the selection of the site, among other 
things, the following points need to be given 
special consideration :— 


(i) Healthy climate 

(ii) Good and constant source of water 
supply and also irrigation facilities, 
if possible. 

(iii) Availability of cultivated land 

(iv) Nearness to forest resources 

(v) Aesthetic and beautiful environ- 
ment, (if possible beside a river or a 
stream and a commanding view) ; 
the aim being the development of a 
model colony or ashram of tribals 
round the Centre. 


B. Planning of a Model Colony.—1. The 
tribal] villages have a pattern of their own 
and generally their houses are kept clean and 
tidy. However, in planning a Model Com- 
munity Colony in consonance with their own 
pattern, some innovations and improvements 
may have to be made in the design and struc- 
ture of their huts with a view to providing 
better ventilation and greater accommodation. 
A small green patch for kitchen garden may 
also be incorporated in the housing plans, if 
possible. 


2. Cattle sheds and compost pits should 
also be introduced, and located as far away 
from residential area as possible. 


3. A section of the colony should be ear- 
marked for construction of different offices, 
school, dispensary, stores and the community 
hall or ‘Panchayat ghar.’ 


4. Drinking water well and irrigation wells 
need be separately provided in the colony. 


5. The Government will have to incur 
practically no expenditure in the construction 
of tribal settlements and the cattle-sheds, for 
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with the cooperation of the Forest Depart- 
ment necessary timber, bamboos, grass and 
leaves can be made available, free of cost, to 
these tribals, from the adjacent or nearby 
forest and they can themselves erect the 
houses according to the given plan. However, 
during this period as they would be busy in 
the construction work, it would not be possi- 
ble for them to attend to their normal econo- 
mic pursuits for sometime and therefore it 
would be necessary that Government provide 
thera with free meals both the times. 


6. But the offices, dispensary, school, stores 
ctc. can be semi-permanent buildings; so also 
the houses for the officers and the staff of 
the scheme and therefore necessary provision 
will have to be made in this connection. 


7. Construction of the wells can be taken 
up departmentally and the labour force can 
be recruited from the tribals themselves as 
and when possible. 


Outline of the Welfare Schemes at the 
Model Community Centre.—lIt is difficult to 
give a cut and dried programme for the Com- 
munity Centre which deals with the varying 
and varied needs of the tribal people. 


It is, therefore, suggested that prior to 
selecting the types of activities for the Centre, 
a comprehensive socio-economic survey of the 
region should be undertaken and a suitable 
yrogramme evolved. However, a broad out- 
ine of the possible welfare activities of a 
Model Centre are listed below: 


I Economic development: 


(a) Allotment and settlement on land 

(6) Development of cottage industries and 
handicrafts 

(c) Development and utilization of forest 


resources. 
(d) Agricultural extension work 
(¢) Animal husbandry and cattle breeding, 
veterinary facilities. 


(f) Debt conciliation 
(g) Co-operative organization. 


II Education: 


(a) Basic education for children 
(6) Social Education for adults 
(c) Tribal teacher training section. 


III Health and Welfare: 

(a) Dispensaries 

(b) Maternity and child welfare 

(c) Hospitalization—Ambulance Service 

(d) Environmental hygiene 

(€) Physical fitness programme 

(f) Woman and Child welfare 

(g) Youth welfare and leadership-Training 
Boys’ Clubs—Girls’ Clubs —-Scouting 
and Girl Guiding, Camp, Hiking, 
Tramping, Folk dance, Music, Paint- 
ing, etc. 


IV Panchayat and Local Administration. 


Economic Development: (a) Allotment of 
Land: The allotment of land will have to be 
effected on the basis of economic holdings as 
worked out by the competent agricultural 
authority keeping in view the nature and 
fertility of the soil available at the place. 


The land so distributed should be protected 
by making it, under special Governmental 
provision, non-transferable. It may be laid 
down that this land cannot be sold out, mort- 
gaged or transferred in anyway, for obvious 
reasons, 


(b) Development of cottage industries and 
handicrafts—The aim of starting and en- 
couraging cottage industries in a tribal com- 
munity centre is to employ the tribals in some 
gainful occupations. Many of the tribals 
have their own arts and crafts and given pro- 
per encouragement, those can develop and 
become a source of greater income. More- 
over their environment provides different 
kinds of raw materials like bamboo, cane, etc. 
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and out of these new cottage industries can 
also be introduced. 


(c) Utilization and development of 
forests—The Model Community Centre may 
also provide interest free loans, recoverable in 
easy instalments, to the tribals for the initial 
development of these lands (i.e. for clearing 
the jungle growth and shrubbery and stones 
from the plots assigned to them and for 
making embankments, constructing irrigation 
channels and putting boundary marks, etc.). 


The various cottage industries that could 
be organized at the Community Centre are 
as follows: 


(1) Bamboo-craft 
(2) Carpentry and toy-making 
(3) Spinning and weaving 
(4) Honey collection and bee-keeping 
(5) Soap-making 
(6) Candle-making 
(7) Gur-making 
(8) Making of fancy goods out of palmyra 
leaves 
(9) Rope-making 
(10) Newar-making 
fll) Basket-making 
(12) Materials of cane, ets. etc. 


(d) Agricultural extension work (Demon- 
stration and propaganda) .—Since most of the 
tribal people are illiterate the process of 
educating them for better living must necessa- 
rily be through visual instruction. As economic 
development of the tribals is of prime im- 
portance, it will be necessary to have an 
agricultural extension service with model 
demonstration farm. This department will 
give practical assistance to the newly settled 
farmers to improve production methods 
through better seeds, manure, rotation of 
crops, ctc., pest control, checking soil erosion, 
stock improvement, etc. The department will 
also have a youth wing in the young farmers’ 


club to train and interest young tribals to 
better farming. 


(¢) Animal husbandry and veterinary 
de partment.—This department will be respon- 
sible for educating the tribals for cattle breed- 
ing animal husbandry, poultry farming, sheep 
breeding, besides providing for veterinary aid 
to the cattle and inoculate them against 
epidemics and be generally responsible for 
cattle protection and development of animal 
life in the Centre. 


(f) Debt conciliation.—It is desirable that 
some machinery be evolved to protect the 
tribals from the clutches of the money 
lenders; wherever suitable debt conciliation 
acts are in force, attempts should be made to 
better enforce them with the help of the 
cooperative credit societies. We will further 
discuss this question under the heading Co- 
operative Organization. It may be desirable 
to outlaw money lenders in the area adminis- 
tered by the Community Centre. 


(g) Co-operative Organization.—The fol- 
lowing main co-operative organizations may 
be started at the Model Community Centre: 


(t) Co-operative Credit Society, or 
Rural Bank 

(i) Co-operative Multi-purpose Society 

(1) Co-operative Purchase and Sale 
Depot 

(iv) Co-operative 
Society 

(v) Co-operative Agricultural Farm 

(vi) Grain Banks 


Forest Utilization 


(1) Co-operative Credit Society (or Rural 
Bank) .—The aim of the Co-operative Credit 
Society is to make available to the members 
cheap credit, recoverable in easy instalments. 
Each share amount may be of Rs. 10/- to be 
paid in five instalments. Initially some ad- 
vance may be made by the Government to 
this society to help it run efficiently. Credit 
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may be given to the members, subject to the 
sanction of the Governing body ten times 
more than their subscribed capital at a rate of 
12} per cent or some such reasonable rate. 
The whole village or a few members will have 
to stand a joint surety for the one seeking 
credit. 


This society can also advance loan for the 
liquidation of old debts taken from the money 
lenders and can take over the claims on the 
individual tribals, which then, at a very low 
rate of interest should be repaid by deliveries 
of produce to the society within 5 years. 


(ii) Co-operative Multi-purpose Store.— 
The scope of such a store will be: 


(a) Providing articles of consumption like 
grains, cloth, household goods and other 
necessaries of life that are in special demand 
locally. 


(b) providing raw materials, implements, 
accessories etc. for the cottage industries and 
various vocations pursued at the Centre. 


(c) purchasing the finished products of the 
cottage industries, forest materials and the 
harvest etc., storing and marketing them. 


(iii) Co-operative purchases and sales 
depot.—This will be covered by the activities 
of the Co-operative Multi-purpose Society. 


(iv) Co-operative Forest Utilization 
Society.—The Co-operative Forest Utilization 
Society can undertake the exploitation work of 
all kinds of minor forest produce, timber and 
bamboo felling, and contracts from the Gov- 
ernment for forest roads and forest utilization. 


The capital of the society can be raised by 
shares, loans, deposits and donations. 


(v) Co-operative Agricultural Farm.— 


One big plot on the basis of the economic 
holding, will be jointly owned by the mem- 
bers of the Farm, and no individual will have 
separate rights, 


The share in the produce of the Farm 
should be calculated according to the number 
of working days contributed by the members. 
In the first year, monthly advances may have 
to be given to the members, but these may 
not be in the form of wages, for they should 
be made to understand that they are engaged 
in an enterprise of their own and are not 
‘employed’ in a Government Farm. Although 
at first the ultimate direction must be in the 
hands of the Co-operative Farm Manager 
appointed by the Government for keeping at- 
tendance and day to day accounts, a Com- 
mittee of responsible members of this Farm 
should be formed from the very beginning, 
and all matters concerning the Farm and the 
general well-being of the members should be 
discussed by the Committee. 


Each member of the Co-operative Farm 
should be allotted about one to two acres of 
land for his private use and garden culti- 
vation. 


II Education—The plan of education 
should be on the following lines: — 

(a) Basic and Vocational Education for 
Children.—(i) The course will include read- 
ing and writing tribal language, learning foik- 
lores and tribal mythology, regional language, 
arithmetic, health and hygiene, nature and 
environment study, general knowledge, and 
cottage industry like bamboo craft, newar 
making, carpentry, etc. 

The aim is to give children a sound basic 
minimum education and also equip them for 
a suitable vocation. 

(ii) Tribal dances and games will be en- 
couraged instead of drill and other alien 
games. 

(iii) School shall be held on six days a 
week; the day of the nearest local bazar shall 
he observed as the weekly holiday. 

(iv) Books and school materials will be 
supplied by the Centre free of charge. 
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(v) The medium of instruction shall be 
the tribal language, and regional language 
will be taught as a second language. 


(vi) In the school garden both rain and 
winter vegetables shall be grown and the 
work in the garden will be obligatory for all 
school children. A part of the vegetables so 
produced will be used for the mid-day meals 
and the surplus will be marketed in the bazar. 
The income out of the sale of vegetables pro- 
duced by the school-garden will later on be 
divided among them, thus enabling them to 
earn while learning. 


(vii) Mid-day meals and (free clothing) 
will be provided by the Centre to all school 
going children. 


(viii) During the tribal festivals the school 
will be closed according to the importance of 
the festival. 


(b) Social Education.—Social education 
centres may be started with the help of the 
teachers of the tribal school who may be given 
some extra allowance of about Rs. 20/- for 
this purpose. 

The centre should function for about 2 to 
23 hours every night, the holiday being on the 
local bazar day. 


The adults should not only be taught read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic but also be 
given general lectures on important forest, 
excise and revenue laws, health and hygicne, 
etc. 


(c) Teachers Training Department.— 
Young and energetic tribals should be selected 
for the Teachers’ Training Department, 
where training should be imparted not only in 
literacy in their own and regional language 
but also in arithmetic, revenue matters, co- 
operative organization, improved agricultural 
methods, and forest and excise rules, first aid, 
health and hygiene, and prevention of 
epidemics, 


Each teacher candidate should be paid an 
allowance of Rs. 20/- per month for the 
period he is under training. 


The spoken language of the tribals, if it 
has no script, should be reduced to writing, 
preferably in Devanagri script, and books on 
tribal mythology, tradition and _folk-lore 
snould be printed departmentally along with 
the Reading Charts, Primer and Readers, etc. 


All teachers should be required to attend 
a “Refresher Course” of one month every 
year. 


III Health and Welfare Services— The 
tribal areas either entirely lack or suffer from 
a serious shortage of adequate medical 
hospital and health services. There are no 
private medical practitioners in these areas 
either. It is, therefore, necessary to provide 
basic medical and hospitalization services. To 
begin with, the centre may have only a dis- 
pensary with a couple of hospital beds for 
emergency cases. An ambulance unit should 
also be attached to the Centre to take urgent 
cases to the nearest General Hospital. The 
Community Centre provides suitable scope 
for the organization of a complete Health 
Unit, for tribal areas. This Unit should be in 
charge of a medical officer and a staff of a 
nurse or a health visitor-cum-nurse and a dai 
and a compounder and a ward boy. The pro- 
gramme of the Unit may also include the 
following: 


1. Pre-natal, natal and post-natal care and 
services 

2. Health visiting 

3. Infant welfare 

4. Family planning 


1. Dispensaries—The medical officer will 
also be in charge of the dispensary at the 
Model Community Centre for curative work. 
The health department should periodically 
disinfect the drinking water wells and other 
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ponds and water reservoirs should be sprayed 
with D.D.T. with a view to controlling 
malaria and other epidemics. 


Preventive measures against epidemics by 
way of vaccination and inoculation may be 
taken. 


Propaganda through posters, magic lantern, 
film or propaganda talks may be done for 
educating the tribes in the advantages and 
benefits of sanitation and hygiene. 


A local Sanitary Committee of the influ- 
ential tribals may be formed under the 
guidance of the Health staff with a view to 
checking any infringement of sanitary rules. 
This Committee can be appointed with the 
co-operation of the Panchayat. If the medical 
officer finds time, he should be encouraged to 
undertake a comprehensive health survey of 
the tribals in the area. 


2. Welfare Services—The Welfare Section 
of this Department will be generally respon- 
sible for women, family, child and youth 
welfare, and recreational and physical fitness 
activities for all. It will include anything from 
case work service to women’s club:, home- 
making service, hobby and handicraft classes, 
and the like, according to the felt needs of 
each community. The Welfare Department, it 
is needless to reiterate, will also be in charge 
of handicapped, or maladjusted sections of 
the tribal community. 


3. Model Canteen.—lIt is believed that the 
tribal food and cooking leaves much to be 
desired from nutrition, health and hygiene 
point of view. Therefore, with a view to 
educating them to be clean and healthy and 
taking nutritive food, a model canteen should 
be set up and managed by the Centre where 
constant research to improve the existing 
tribal menus, should be made keeping in view 
economy and nutritive value. It will be a 
model kitchen and canteen combined, 


4. Welfare Administration.—It is needless 
to say that the Community Centre will fail 
to achieve its purpose if it is maintained as 
an institution managed for the tribals by the 
Government department or officers concerned. 
It is necessary that the tribals should be 
associated with every major decision in the 
management of the Centre. The Tribal 
Panchayat besides engaging its attention in 
local Panchayat matters should be associated 
with the management of the Community 
Centres. The aim is to hand over the entire 
management of these centres to tribals them- 
selves in course of time and the technical 
staff working as employees of the Centre. 


VI. Panchayat and Local Administration: 
Regulations and Powers of Panchayats.— 
A Tribal Panchayat may be constituted 
by Government order and the following 
criminal and _ civil jurisdictions and 
social duties can be entrusted to it, subject 
to its being controlled and supervised by an 
administrative authority, so constituted under 


Law: 


(i) The Panchayat shall decide all cases in 
the open Darbar in the presence of both the 
parties and at least three independent 
witnesses, 


(ii) No legal practitioner shall be allowed 
to appear in any case before the Panchayat. 


(iii) Criminal justice: The Panchayat shall 
try the following offences in which the person 
of a tribal is involved as a party and the 
Panchayats shall be competent to impose fines 
not exceeding Rs. 50/- and may also award 
payment in restitution or compensation to the 
extent of injury sustained and enforce it by 
attachment of the property of the offender 
if necessary. In cases in which the fine is 
not paid or realised either in whole or in 
part, they shall refer the case to the higher 
authorities, 
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(iv) The Panchayat may try the following 
cases: 


(a) Affray; (b) Misconduct; (c) Negli- 
gent acts spreading infection of diseases; 
(d) Negligent conduct in respect to animals; 
(ec) Word, gesture or act intended to insult 
the modesty of woman; (f) Voluntarily 
causing hurt; (g) Theft where the vaule of 
the property stolen does not exceed Rs. 100/-; 
(h) Criminal trespass; and (i) Adultery. 


(v) The Panchayat may spend the money 
realized from fines for such purposes as they 
may deem fit, including compensation 
payable to the aggrieved party. 


(vi) Civil Justice: The Panchayat shall be 
competent to try all cases without limit as 
to amount, in which both the parties are 
tribals and live within their jurisdiction and 
the attendance of the parties and their 
witnesses can be compelled by the Panchayat. 


(vii) Appeal on the judgment lies in the 
higher authority. 


(viii) Panchayat can refer the cases to 
arbitration. 


(ix) Revenue Jurisdication: the procedure 
to be followed by the Panchayat generally 
should be the procedure prescribed for civil 
cases and the Panchayats can exercise powers 
of revenue officers not higher in rank than 
tahsildar. 


Miscellaneous.—(i) The tribals should not 
generally be prevented from killing or netting 
jungle animals and birds and may be allowed 
to hunt with bows and arrows. 


(ii) As has already been stated, no money 
lender should be allowed to function in the 
area within the jurisdiction of the commu- 
nity centre, 


Recruitment of the Personnel.—In the last 
analysis, the success or failure of the scheme 
largely depends upon the degree of efficiency 
of the officers and the staff, guided by the 
knowledge and understanding of and proper 
approach to the peculiar problems of the 
tribe concerned. It is, therefore, desirable to 
recruit, as far as possible, specially qualified 
and trained hands in the social service cadre. 
The sectional heads, e.g. Health Inspector, 
Veterinary Assistant, Collective Farm 
Manager, etc. are also trained people and 
may be taken on loan from their respective 
departments or appointed directly by the 
department of the tribal welfare. It is, how- 
ever, better if these officers are recruited 
directly and not taken on loan departmentally. 


Administration of the Community Centre 
and the Power of the Social Service Officer 
or the Director of the Centre—1. The Social 
Service Officer will be entirely responsible 
for the general administration of the Com- 
munity Centre, and promulgation of the 
welfare schemes thereunder. 


2. All subordinate officers and __ staff 
employed under the Centre, whether directly 
appointed or deputed from other departments, 
will be subordinate to him. 


3. The Social Service Officer shall be 
empowered to submit bills and draw money 
within the limits of the sanctioned budget 
from the Tahsil treasury. 


4. The Social Service Officer shall be 
empowered to appoint, dismiss or fine the 
menial staff. 


5. The Social Service Officer shall be 
empowered to sanction casual leave of all 
the subordinate officers and staff employed 
under the Centre, and application for long 
leave shall be submitted to him through the 
Director (Head of the Department). 
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Social Service Officer shall be 


6. The 
empowered to fine the members of the 
subordinate staff and officers and to withhold 
the payment of the salaries of the staff under 
him. 


7. The Social Service Officer will be 
empowered to allot patta rights to the tribals 
and to sanction taqavi to the needy. 


8. The Social Service Officer will hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Panchayats. 


9. The Social Service Officer will enforce 
the rules pertaining to the Money Lenders’ 
Act. 


Personnel and Administration—In order 
that the Community Centre may run in an 
efficient and businesslike manner, it is 
necessary that the Director should be a social 
service officer, one who has secured a 
postgraduate training in social work prefera- 
bly having a degree in anthropology and 

xperience of tribal or rural welfare work, 


In any case all the staff members must 
undergo a short term orientation course on 
tribes and tribal welfare in the area. 


It is expected that the following staff may 
be necessary for a Model Centre: 


ono wu 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23 


ADMINISTRATIVE: 


. Social Service Officer 
Inspector 


” ” 


3) ” 


(Lady) 


4. One Accountant Typist 


Organizer 


(Rs 
(Rs 


(Rs 


CO-OPERATIVE: 


. Cooperative Inspector 
. Store Keeper 

. Peon 

. Chowkidar 


SCHOOL: 
. Head Master 
Two Assistant Teachers 
Carpenter Instructor 
Chowkidar 
Cook 


HEALTH 


Doctor 

Compounder 

Health Visitor 

Ward boy 

Peon 

Trained Dai 

One Veterinary Assistant 
Peon 

Farm Manager 

. Two Assistants 





(Rs 
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(Rs. 
(Rs. 
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(Rs. 
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. 250-450) 
. 150-275) 


. 110-165) 


. 150-275) 
65-125) 


65-125) 
50- 80) 
50- 80) 
20- 25) 
15- 20) 


. 200-400) 
65-125) 
65-125) 
20- 25) 
20- 25) 
50- 80) 
. 100-225) 
20- 25) 
. 150-275) 
20- 25) 
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TRIBAL SOCIAL WELFARE 


By L. M. Surikant 


Commissioner for Schedule Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India 


Alter the advent of Swaraj, it has become 
unperative to consider how far social service is 
practicable and desirable and what should be 
the scope of the field of such social service in 
India. ‘This country has a tradition of social 
service for centuries together and it has taken 
different shapes and forms according to ever 
changing times. The connotations of the 
words ‘Seva’ or ‘Dharma’ are so wide and 
far reaching that there are no equivalent 
words so far as I know in any other language 
to express the same. The Constitution of 
India lays down its goal of a welfare state or 
a cooperative comonwealth to be achieved by 
democratic means. Backward classes or the 
weaker sections of the people like the Sche- 
duled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes have 
been provided safeguards in the Constitution 
under its different Articles and it has been 
laid down specifically that within a period 
of ten years they are to be brought in line 
with the other sections of the people so as to 
render the safeguards unnecessary. Accord- 
ing to these directives and principles of the 
Constitution, India’s First Five Year Plan 
has given very important place to social ser- 
vices and allotted 16.4 per cent of its total 


’ provision for this purpose. You can hardly 


find any country in the world which gives 
relatively so much importance to the develop- 
ment of social service as is done in India. A 
similar responsibility has been thrown on the 
shoulders of the State Governments to look 
after the welfare of such under-privileged 
classes like the Scheduled Tribes. In future 
there may be a Ministry for Social Welfare 
instead of the Ministry for Harijan or Tribal 
Welfare or Backward Classes. 


It is rather unfortunate that after Indepen- 
dence the people in general have begun to 
think that there is no necessity or scope for 
any social service as everything will be done 
by a Government agency. People have, there- 
fore, become inactive or lethargic and lost the 
spirit of social service that was so manifest 
during the Gandhian age of the last 30 years. 
Some of the veteran social workers of that age 
have occupied seats in legislatures, accepted 
Government jobs or taken to other professions. 
A new generation has not come forward to 
take their place in the sphere of social work. 
That fervour and ardour of social service 
which had accompanied the spirit of winning 
independence has cooled down considerably 
in the whole country. 


Though an important place has been given 
to the social welfare programme in the First 
Five Year Plan in the list of priorities, it does 
not enjoy that position of priority No. I which 
is naturally given to food. I may refer here 
to the view of Shri V. L. Mehta, who was 
the President of the Section at Indian Con- 
ference of Social work held in December, 
1949, at Delhi, as expressing himself thus: 
“Anxious as we are to witness the democratic 
Republic of India assuming the role of a 
welfare state it is but natural that there 
should be a demand for the expansion of 
social services to be provided by the State. 
The task is so varied, so manifold, so stupend- 
ous that with the best will in the world, the 
resources at the disposal of the state are alto- 
gether too inadequate to permit of quick pro- 
gress being achieved. Hence, an order of 
priorities has to be determined and first things 
come first. The welfare of the tribal people 
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must come first, the promotion of rural recon- 
struction comes next and social services for 
the rest of the community may have to come 
last.” 

It must be said to the credit of the Govern- 
ment of India that they have provided 
enough money for grants to different States 
for promoting the welfare of Scheduled Tri- 
bes and raising the level of administration of 
Scheduled Areas in different States and 
special provision has been made for Assam. 
The grant for the purpose that was sanction- 
ed in 1951-52 was Rs. 147.75 lakhs; in 1952- 
53 Rs. 174.36 lakhs; in 1953-54 Rs. 248.00 
lakhs and the total amount for Five Years 
that is being included in the First Five Year 
Plan for the Scheduled Tribes and the Sche- 
duled Areas under Article 275 is Rs. 18 crores 
including the earmarked sum of Rs. 3 crores 
for North East Frontier Agency of Assam. 
Some of the States like (1) Madhya Pradesh, 
(2) Bihar, (3) Orissa and (4) Madhya Bha- 
rat have, therefore, been encouraged by this 
frant to formulate tribal welfare schemes for 
three to five years. On account of technical 
and departmental difficulties the State Gov- 
ernments cannot utilise the full amounts for 
12 months but since last year, most of the 
States have tried to utilise as much grant as 
possible and not to surrender any amount at 
the end of the financial year. Therefore, the 
grants to them have been increased corres- 
pondingly. 

It must be admitted to our great shame that 
the foreign missionaries inspired by religious 
sentiments for propagating their faith of 
Christianity have been animated by the spirit 
of dedication and service to the tribal people 
in far off places in the country—in forests and 
hills. They have set us a good example of the 
spirit of service and sacrifice in Lushai and 
Khasi hills, Naga country and in many places 
in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh where educa- 
tional institutions and medical facilities in 


the shape of hospitals etc., have been started 
by them irrespective of grants from any Gov- 
ernment. It is also mostly the foreign anthro- 
pologists who have studied minutely the cus- 
toms, folk lore, and dances and published 
books on the various Scheduled Tribes of 
India. We are lagging far behind in this 


respect. 


It was due to the persistent and self-less 
efforts on the part of late revered Shri Thakar 
Bappa of the Servants of India Society that 
non-official organisations for the welfare of 
the tribals sprang up. It is due to him that 
today nearly 31 institutions doing welfare 
work among the tribals are affiliated to this 
Central Organisation—Bharatiya Adimjati 
Sevak Sangh—of which Rashtrapati Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad is the President. We are 
meeting today in the Second Conference on 
the tribal welfare under the auspices of this 
Central Organisation unlike the first one 
which was held under official auspices at 
Delhi. We are, therefore, at full liberty to 
discuss tribal problems in all their aspects 
without any mental reservation. 


You may all be aware that the Government 
of India has adopted the policy of giving pre- 
ference to non-official agencies in all such 
welfare work and if the State Governments 
are prepared to give 80 per cent of the 
approved expenditure to the non-official 
agencies doing welfare work, the Government 
of India may give 60 per cent of that expen- 
diture to the State Governments. The balance 
of 20 per cent can be got from Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, who try to help such institu- 
tions when public charity has dried up on 
account of rise in the cost of living standard. 

Let us admit that there is a great dearth 
of social workers whom we had in plenty in 
the Gandhian age. Before the advent of 
Swaraj, the workers used to come forward 


dedicating their lives and volunteering their 
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services for life-time on very small emolu- 
ments. Today that spirit is wanting. Even 
the Bharat Sevak Samaj, started recently, 
cannot come up to our expectations on 
account of this difficulty of finding wholetime 
social workers. Social welfare institutions 
cannot be run in the tribal areas unless the 
cadre of such workers is created as was being 
done by the Servants of India Society and 
the Peoples of India Society years back by 
assuring the workers decent monthly honora- 
ria, housing and other amenities of life. 


Alas! we have no more personalities like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Thakar Bappa to 
create such workers but we should all try to 
get, if not first rate workers, at least second 
rate local people to start such organisations, 
which may be handed over to tribal leaders, 
who may come forward to take charge of 
these after some years of training and edu- 
cation. 


The spirit of service and sacrifice alone 
will not be enough for efficient social welfare 
work, specially in the tribal areas and among 
the Scheduled Tribes. It must necessarily be 
accompanied by some scientific training. 
There is a great and urgent need today in 
India for trained social workers because the 
entire field of social work today as a profes- 
sion is virgin here and, therefore, essential 
minimum scientific social training courses 
have to be developed. We find today that all 
our social workers without that training have 
not been able to hand over their experience 
in books or pamphlets for the use of posterity. 
Very few social workers have any publications 
to their credit. It is not only the legal and the 
medical professions that require scientific 
training but the workers among the aborigines 
or the tribals also require some scientific 
training. It is not enough that we should take 
the help of the anthropologists but should 
always seek their advice for developing social 


L. M. SuriKant 


institutions in various ways. Without the 
study of the dialects, customs, folk lore and 
the dances of the tribal people, it is very 
difficult to work among them, much more 
difficult to understand them and win thcir 
love and respect. 


In the various activities that have been 
undertaken by the various institutions doing 
welfare work among the tribals, the first place 
is given naturally to education. In the first 
Conference held at Delhi, the consensus of 
opinion was for basic education but where 
are the teachers trained in basic education 
who are prepared to go in the interior for 
starting schools? The various institutions 
should try to introduce basic education by 
having some of their schools conducted by 
trained basic teachers. Most of the institu- 
tions, whose delegates have come here, have 
started hostel schools. I must congratulate 
the Government of Bombay for accepting 
this model of Ashram schools through non- 
official agencies as they have recently encou- 
raged the starting of Ashram schools in 
merged Scheduled Areas which are back- 
ward, out of the special grant given by the 
Central Government. It will not be out of 
place to mention here that Bombay is the 
foremost State so far as the number 
of non-official agencies and social workers 
carrying on welfare activities among the tri- 
bals is concerned. The ultimate goal of such 
Ashram schools should be to create leadership 
in the tribal community for future. The 
success of such schools should be measured 
in terms of the proportion of such leadership 
coming forward to take up ultimately the 
responsibility of conducting non-official insti- 
tutions. Rajasthan Government has to its 
credit the successful running of well irrigation 
schemes among the tribal people. It has 
published rules and_ regulations to 
encourage self-help on the part of 
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tribals for the construction of these 
irrigation wells in the course of two 
years with a maximum amount of Rs. 500/-, 
which is given on the basis of 50 per cent 
loan and 50 per cent subsidy. The Forest 
Labourers’ Cooperative Societies started in 
Bombay State are running well. These are run 
by non-official agencies and form one of the 
most beneficial items of the economic deve- 
lopment of tribals. Settlement schemes for 
tribals in Madhya Pradesh are still taking 
shape. Their aim is to prevent shifting culti- 
vation which is ruinous tc the country as it 
brings about soil erosion and destruction of 
forests. The Central Government has sug- 
gested to the State Governments to start cul- 
tural institutes for the development and pre- 
servation of tribal culture, i.e., their dances, 
folk lore, songs, customs etc., with an ear- 
marked grant. Orissa has made a very splen- 
did beginning in this direction and has 
started one. Madhya Pradesh and Bihar are 
thinking of starting similar institutions. This 
will go a long way in the study of tribal 
culture and with the help of anthropologists 
and the Director of Central Department of 
Anthropology it will be possible to have pub- 
lications in all the States about tribal culture. 


No comparison is possible between the 
official and non-official work among the tribal 
people. The non-official work has a unique- 
ness of its own. It pulsates with life and can 
be an experiment for the guidance of the 
State Governments. On account of limited 
State resources in the nature of welfare work 
among the tribal people, the responsibility 
should be shared by the voluntary welfare 
agencies providing inspiring leadership 


enthusiasm, cooperation and _ experience 
of voluntary workers in this field. Today most 
of the Government grants frdin the Centre 
are being utilised for official work and a very 
meagre share is claimed by non-official agen- 
cies. Let us hope to turn the tables by in- 
creasing the number of voluntary social wel- 
fare agencies, following in the footsteps of 
the missionaries, going and establishing centres 
in the interior of Assam, North East Frontier 
Agency, in merged Scheduled Areas of 
Mayurbhanj and Koraput of Orissa and 
Bastar of Madhya Pradesh and the Agency 
Areas of Madras State, where very little has 
been done so far. There will not be difficulty 
of monetary help, of course the dearth of 
workers is a great handicap. The Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi is creditably fulfilling its func- 
tion by giving grants to such institutions thus 
relieving them of their great anxiety of raising 
the funds through public donations which are 
scarce these days. In course of time, say after 
ten years, the tribals themselves will be con- 
tributing their humble donations to these in- 
stitutions, if they really prove beneficial to 
them, out of their own meagre resources and 
will make them self-supporting. Let us hope 
that red letter day dawns very soon but at 
present no prospective signs are visible to 
bring the tribals of India in line with others 
within the stipulated time in the Costitu- 
tion. So let us gird up our loins to increase 
the tempo of social work and justify the im- 
portance it deserves. 


(Address delivered by Mr. Shrikant as chair- 
man of the Social Institutions Section of 
the Tribal Welfare Conference at Lohar- 
daga, Bihar.) 
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TRIBAL WELFARE CONFERENCE, LOHARDAGA, BIHAR 
(11th—13th November 1953) 
By Pror. A. R. Wapia 


It was a daring adventure to plan a huge 
conference of the Adivasi peoples in a place 
so remote as Lohardaga in Ranchi District of 
Bihar. It was a particularly strenuous effort of 
one man’s will, who, in the face of heavy odds, 
stuck to his idea of having the conference 
at Lohardaga. That strong will was the will 
of Shri Narayanji who resisted the alluring 
conveniences that a hill station like Ranchi 
could have afforded, and thought it best to 
bring the social workers and the anthropolo- 
gists right into the heart of a tribal area. If 
the conference had been held at Ranchi, it 
might have been a little more convenient to 
the visitors and it would certainly have 
lessened the strain on Shri Narayanji himself. 
But the very fact that the conference was held 
successfully and the visitors left feeling much 
wiser than before goes to show that there 
was something in the idea of holding the con- 
ference in Lohardaga. Our heart-felt thanks 
go to Shri Narayanji and the volunteers who 
worked hard and unostentatiously to cater 
to the needs of people coming from all the 
four corners of India. It was rumoured that 
a lakh of Adivasis had been enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee, each pay- 
ing two annas. Thousands came, and the 
feeding of some two thousand every day in 
the delegates’ camp was a tour de force 
which could be fully appreciated only by 
those who have had to bear the brunt of 
organising conferences. 

It must have been a great day in the life 
of the Adivasis to have seen our revered 
President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. His presence 
in their midst symbolised the earnestness of 
the Government of India to look upon them 


as an integral part of India, and the recogni- 


tion of the special responsibility lying on the 
shoulders of the Government for their uplift. 


The opening day was a magnificent show. 
The huge pennons of the various Adivasis, 
colourful and striking in their designs, were 
a feature of great attraction, a symbol of 
their surging enthusiasm to be recognised by 
their countrymen. The exhibition, though of 
very limited proportions, was quite interest- 
ing, especially a leafy hut with leafy vessels 
for cooking marked a passing stage soon to 
be left behind as a vestige of the past. There 
was a very interesting exhibit of very beauti- 
ful photographs taken by the artist of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. The photographs 
were of poor but lively girls, of healthy 
children and of hardy labourers. There was 
one especially which showed how in the an- 
cient days iron ore was utilised by the Adi- 
vasis for the manufacture of iron tools, and 
this too in a striking juxtaposition to the pic- 
ture of the mammoth works at Jamshedpur. 
The President’s address as well as the presi- 
dential address of Dr. Kunzru were a clarion 
call to the vast masses of Adivasis to become 
conscious of the new opportunities open to 
them as citizens of free India. 


On the following day the Conference 
actually began in the section on Social 
Institutions with Shri L. M. Shrikant in the 
Chair. His presidential address will be found 
published in the pages of this issue. It was 
heartening to find him emphasising the need 
for a scientific training of social workers as 
much as for doctors. Social work has often 
come to be associated only with good old 
sentimental people endowed with a will to 
do good rather than with the requisite 
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knowledge to do good. Training of social 
workers is what is really needed now and it 
is for Shri Shrikant’s Department to interest 
the Government in the project of training 
social workers, especially for Adivasis. But he 
was conscious that such training will have 
to be followed by arduous work which meant 
going into the remotest corners of the country, 
the workcrs identifying themselves with the 
Adivasis. We hope that the words of 
Shri Shrikant as Commissioner for Backward 
Classes will not be lost on the authorities. 

Shri Subramaniam’s paper on “Tribal 
Education” brought out the interesting fact 
that missionary efforts had already introduced 
the Roman script and that any sort of sudden 
change in it would only hamper the progress 
of the Adivasis who had already had a 
modicum of education through the Roman 
script. Shri Subramaniam’s psychological 
approach to the Adivasis in describing them 
as conservative was resented by Mr. Sonaram, 
a Minister from Orissa, who in his argument 
forgot that a certain amount of conservatism 
afforded a necessary basis for steady progress. 
It was heartening to find that unlike so 
many members of the Congress party, he 
supported the use of English. A number of 
other speakers gave expression to their views 
on the education of the Adivasis. 


In the afternoon, the section on Social 
Institutions continued. The papers and the 
deliberations related to the economic pro- 
blems of the Adivasis and the place of the 
non-official agencies in dealing with the 
Adivasis. Some of the Ministers present gave 
an account of what they had done to 
ameliorate the economic hardships, especially 
digging wells and overcoming the problem 
of drinking water. Shri Vaniker, a veteran 
follower of revered and beloved Thacker 
Bappa had to admit that even after 15 years 
of their missionary activities the Adivasis still 
wanted their alcoholic drink. 


Rev. Moulder, a European missionary, in 
a forceful speech dwelt on the land question 
as the biggest question for the Adivasis. One 
Adivasi speaker boldly pointed out that the 
wells dug in the name of the Adivasis were 
often found in the houses of others. Shri 
P. G, Shah brought out the inadequacy of 
even the imposing figure of 25 crores of 
rupees for the benefit of the Adivasis in view 
of the fact that the total population of 
Adivasis was about 2 crores, and like an 
astute accountant, brought out the fact that 
the amount to be spent on an individual 
Adivasi per annum will be a little over 
Re: 1/-, after the major portion of the grant 
had gone towards the maintenance of 
administrative offices and the travelling 
allowance bills of officers. He also pleaded 
that the agricultural, forest and animal 
income of the backward areas should be 
funded on the lines of what has been done 
by Bombay for the Dang forest area, which 
Shri Shah was prepared to describe as a 
paradise for the tribal welfare workers. In 
order to prevent wasteful and hasty expen- 
diture as well as to maintain steady progress, 
he proposed that the budgetary dogma of 
lapse should not apply to grants for the 
Adivasis. 


On the final day of the conference, a 
separate meeting was organised where the 
Adivasis could ventilate their grievances in 
their own language. Simultaneously the 
anthropological section met under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. V. S. Guha. This section 
was aptly described in the press as the high 
light of the conference, partly because of the 
very scholarly papers read and partly because 
of the select character of the small gathering 
that took part in the discussions, Dr. Guha 
spoke on the role of anthropologists in tribal 
welfare and pointed out that anthropology 
was concerned with civilised nations as well 
as with primitive society, and if the primitive 
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peoples are studied, they should be studied 
as human beings and not as mere curios. He 
pointed out that, in America and Australia, 
the whites had exploited the native popula- 
tion, especially the old Tasmanians. What 
anthropologists in India wanted was a 
breathing time for the Adivasis to adapt 
themselves to the changing conditions of 
civilisation. Anthropologists have to recognise 
the existence of many repulsive and harmful 
customs and they have to be removed. But 
the life of the Adivasis should not be suddenly 
tampered with, as any sudden changes would 
demoralise them and bring about their fall. 
One has to recognise a certain toughness in 
the Adivasis which should not be taken for 
aggression. 


Several speakers pointed out the undesira- 
bility of continuing the shifting cultivation 
among many of the Adivasis, but it was also 
pointed out that it would be dangerous to 
do away with this system without providing 
for some adequate substitute. Perhaps the 
most interesting paper was read by Dr. Sen 
Gupta on the problem of the dietetics and 
nutrition of the tribal population in India. 
His statistical studies brought out some 
interesting results. For example, that the 
Abors are better fed than the average Indians. 
They consume 3100 calories as against the 
average Indian consumption of 1600 to 1700 
calories. He also had the courage to pbint 
out the danger of introducing prohibition 
in tribal areas, and evoking resentment. 


Dr. J. D. M. Versulys, an officer of the 
UNESCO, was a little impatient of the 
measures taken without a prior study of the 
problems concerned. He felt that it would 
be better to wait till the research institutes 
had begun to function satisfactorily. He used 


the analogy of a man going out at night 


and he asked “Would it not be better for 
him to wait for a light than run the risk of 


going in the wrong direction”. It raised the 
question whether the progress of the Adivasis 
should be halted till scholars had time to 
study their problems and were in a position 
to propound satisfactory measures. 


There is no doubt that the papers read 
at the conference gave ample food for 
thought. They brought out a conflict which 
has been going on between the efforts of 
the missionaries started decades ago and the 
efforts of the Indian reformers started just 
a few years ago under the leadership of 
Gandhiji and Thacker Bappa. It would be 
futile to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of Adivasis have 
fallen under Christian influence and any 
attempt to Hinduise them is bound to be 
resented. Great care has to be taken to see 
that the conflict among the Christian and 
Indian workers does not tend to retard the 
progress of the Adivasis themselves. It would 
be rank ingratitude to deny the work done 
by the Christian missionaries at a time when 
the very existence of Adivasis was practically 
unknown to the millions of civilised Indians. 
Neither Hindus nor Muslims cared to know 
them, still less to better them. This task has 
been performed by the missionaries. It is 
encouraging to note that many missionaries, 
both European and Indian, attended the 
conference and took part in the deliberations. 
The life of the Adivasis should be the 
common inspiration of the Christian and the 
Indian workers, and consistently with the 
spirit of our Constitution which has made our 
State secular, it should be possible for all 
reformers to work hand in hand for the 
uplift of the Adivasis irrespective of what 
their religion may be. Officers directly con- 
cerned with the administration of tribal 
areas did not hesitate to say that the approach 
made by Indians was often incorrect, and 
that without studying the culture and habits 
of the different tribes of Adivasis, an 
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attempt had been made to “reform” them. 
Dr. Versulys was not wrong when he 
emphasised the importance of studying the 
peoples before trying to improve them. It 
may slow down the pace of progress but it 
would make steadfast progress possible. 


The concluding remarks of the President of 
the Conference, Dr. H. N. Kunzru, were 
marked by an earnestness and forthrightness 
that would not be easily forgotten, especially 
his revealing remarks that the census figures 
of 1951 were unjust to the Adivasis as they 
tended to show that they are far less 
numerous than they really are. If a census 
is to have any scientific significance, it must 
be above all politics and machinations of 
politicians. 

The future of the Adivasis depends a good 
deal on the sympathetic attitude of the 
Indian workers, both Government and non- 
Government. The wonderful self-sacrificing 
spirit of Thacker Bappa served as a great 
inspiration a generation ago, and true to 
him many selfless workers like Shri-Venikar 
and Shri Dayabhai Naik have devoted their 
lives to ameliorate the conditions of the life 
of the Adivasis, They have worked hard and 
zealously on a small pittance, but the original 
missionary urge that swayed young men is 
dying out and the depleted ranks of these 
loyal workers have remained unfilled. 


Shri Shrikant has rightly pressed the need 
of having trained social workers, a need 
which could be supplied satisfactorily only 
by the schools of social work that have 
recently come into existence all over India 
in the wake of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, but the Government also has to 
recognise that the problem of dealing with 
millions of Adivasis can be satisfactorily 
tackled only by people who are free from 
financial worries and are adequately paid 
for their work. India is not so poor as not 
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to produce trained social workers, provided 
their life in jungles far removed from the 
amenities of cities is adequately compensated. 
The question is before the Government and 
it is for the Government to decide what 
type of social workers they want and what 
price they are prepared to pay for thcir 
much-needed service. 

It is a good idea, even a great idea, to 
hold these conferences in the heart of tribal 
areas; the example set at Lohardaga is likely 
to be continued in future years. Next year 
the conference will be meeting somewhere 
in Assam. A word or two of advice on the 
basis of experience gained at Lohardaga will 
not be out of place. While the enthusiasm 
and the capacity for work shown by men 
like Shri Narayanji cannot be over-praised, 
the association of some experienced officials 
with the local workers will contribute better 
to the success of such a conference. We 
cannot but draw the attention of the 
organisers of such conferences to one or 
two serious considerations. Firstly, such 
conferences have undoubtedly a_ certain 
propaganda value and the opening function 
may well be looked upon as a great show, 
but the regular sessions of the conference 
should be conducted in a more quiet at- 
mosphere than was done at Lohardaga. 
Presence of Adivasis unable to follow English 
or Hindi, and still more the presence of 
little children militate against the scholarly 
atmosphere, if real business is expected to 
be done and real benefit is to be extracted 
from the learning of the writers who have 
spent a lot of mid-night oil on the prepara- 
tion of their papers. It is in this sense that 
the Anthropology Section did really most 
satisfactory work. Secondly, it is a mistaken 
idea that the Adivasis have nothing to teach. 
In fact they have a good deal to teach. It’ 
is marvellous how their cheerfulness has 
managed to continue blossoming for centuries 
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in spite of their educational backwardness 
and economic hardships. This cheerfulness 
has been manifested in their songs and 
dances. A visit to a tribal area without 
witnessing the charm of the Adivasis’ songs 
and dances would be like visiting London 
without visiting the Westminster Abbey or 
the Houses of Parliament or its wonderful 
theatres, and yet the official programme at 
Lohardaga had no room for such songs and 
dances. A few of the delegates had the good 
fortune to witness them unofficially. But the 
enthusiasm that they brought back and the 
cheerfulness that they manifested were truly 
infectious. We trust that the future con- 
ferences will not forget to bring the delegates 
from the different parts of India directly into 
touch with the life of the Adivasis. A visit 
to their homes, and even more affording 
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an opportunity to the delegates to witness 
the dances and cultural life of these simple 
Adivasis would go far to blunt the smug 
superiority complex of the delegates. They 
would feel that the simple but cheerful life 
of these simple Adivasis has a message for 
the so-called civilised Indian or European. 
A day must come when the steady march 
of time and civilisation would close up the 
gaps between the Adivasis and _ other 
sections of Indians. The time may come 
when the very use of the term “Adivasi” 
will become an anachronism, but whatever 
the degree of assimilation that the Adivasis + 
will have to undergo, we trust nothing will 
be done to prevent the inner cheerfulnes; 
of their souls from expressing itself, as that 
will continue to constitute their contribution 
to the varied patterns of Indian culture. 

















